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THE  ENGRAVINGS  OF  WILLIAM  BLAKE 
AND  EDWARD  CALVERT 

By  LAURENCE  BINYON 


ILLIAM  BLAKE’S  fame  as  a  poet  and  seer, 
the  spiritual  intensity  of  his  art  and  its  chal¬ 
lenge  to  the  mind :  these  have  served  inevit¬ 
ably  to  obscure,  or  at  least  to  distract  at¬ 
tention  from,  his  remarkable  qualities  as  a  technician. 
The  popular  conception  of  Blake  is  that  of  a  man  filled 
with  wonderful  ideas  which  he  was  unable  adequately  to 
carry  out  or  express,  —  but  in  so  far  as  this  inability  is 
held  to  imply  lack  of  interest  in  the  use  of  materials,  this 
conception  is  untrue.  If  we  regarded  Blake’s  art  from 
the  technical  side  only,  we  should  find  far  more  of  in¬ 
terest  and  originality  than  in  many  an  artist  who  is  en¬ 
tirely  lacking  in  the  imaginative  and  intellectual  power 
of  Blake. 

In  this  paper  I  wish  to  say  something  of  Blake’s  orig¬ 
inal  engravings,  leaving  out  of  account  the  plates  he  en¬ 
graved  after  the  work  of  others;  and  to  treat  with  them 
the  beautiful,  though  few  and  little  known,  prints  by  his 
disciple  Edward  Calvert.  Both  artists  worked  on  cop¬ 
per,  on  wood,  and  on  stone;  and  the  mere  mention  of  this 
fact  shows  a  technical  versatility  and  interest  in  medium 
and  material  remarkable  indeed  at  the  time  in  which 
they  worked.  And  Blake  besides  used  experimental 
processes  of  his  own. 
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To  realise  Blake’s  importance  in  the  history  of  the  en¬ 
graver’s  art,  we  have  to  remember  that  since  Diirer  and 
the  Little  Masters,  engraving  on  metal  had  been  aban¬ 
doned  by  artists  as  a  medium  for  the  reproduction  of 
their  own  designs.  It  was  superseded  by  the  easier 
method  of  etching.  The  use  of  the  acid  to  bite  a  drawing 
on  a  copper  plate  did  not  involve  the  labour  and  training 
required  for  the  use  of  the  graver.  The  amount  of  that 
labour  and  training  can  be  exaggerated,  however ;  if  the 
artist  be  content  with  the  standard  of  mechanical  skill 
which  sufficed  to  the  early  Italian  engravers,  he  need  not 
be  crushed  by  the  arduousness  of  the  toil  of  furrowing 
the  bare  copper.  In  fact,  it  was  the  marvellous  technical 
skill  attained  by  Diirer  which  killed  the  art  of  original 
engraving.  Those  who  came  after,  by  patience  and  long 
training,  could  rival  his  technical  skill;  but  these  were 
not  men  of  the  creative  temperament;  they  were  crafts¬ 
men,  rather,  who  saw  their  way  to  developing  the  en¬ 
graver’s  art  further  towards  a  brilliantly  finished  execu¬ 
tion,  capable  of  rendering  an  oil  painting  with  something 
like  adequacy  of  effect.  So  this  art  became  definitely 
committed  to  imitation  and  reproduction,  with  such 
brilliant  results  as  we  see  in  the  Flemish  engravers  after 
Rubens,  the  French  portraitists,  the  English  landscape- 
engravers  after  Turner.  Men  of  miraculous  accomplish¬ 
ment,  these !  Yet  there  are  moods  in  which  we  turn  with 
a  kind  of  relief  from  their  prized  masterpieces  to  the 
work  of  fifteenth-century  Italians,  mere  stumblers  and 
stammerers  by  comparison,  or  that  of  men  like  the 
Frenchman  Jean  Duvet,  —  work  which  is  without  vir¬ 
tuosity,  but  which  is  personal  and  felt,  and  at  the  same 
time  has  its  own  peculiar  quality  and  virtue  as  a  print, 
distinct  from  that  of  an  etching.  For  the  very  freedom 
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with  which  the  etcher’s  needle  moves  on  the  varnished 
surface  of  the  copper  has  its  seducing  dangers.  Resist¬ 
ance  in  the  material  is  a  tonic  to  the  artist.  When  a 
sculptor  of  to-day,  like  Mr.  Eric  Gill,  instead  of  model¬ 
ling  in  ductile  wax  or  clay,  cuts  and  carves  his  concep¬ 
tions  out  of  hard  stone,  we  find  that  the  severer  condi¬ 
tions  yield  a  fresh  quality  and  character  that  could  never 
be  got  by  modelling:  and  it  is  a  similar  difference  that 
the  graver  gives. 

Blake  was  a  professional  engraver  all  his  life  long,  and 
the  completeness  of  his  training  in  the  accepted  methods 
of  the  day  —  the  whole  system  of  formula  for  translat¬ 
ing  tone  into  line  — -  encumbered  him  when  he  wanted 
to  express  his  own  conceptions  directly  by  means  of 
burin  on  metal.  With  what  natural  felicity  and  fire  he 
works  when,  in  his  old  age,  he  attacks  the  wood  block 
for  the  first  time,  without  any  professional  training  or 
prejudice!  As  a  metal-engraver,  on  the  other  hand,  he 
was  always  trying,  if  not  always  quite  consciously,  per¬ 
haps,  to  work  free  from  the  ingrained  habit  of  hand 
acquired  in  long  apprenticeship  and  to  find  a  more  ex¬ 
pressive  way  of  handling  the  familiar  tools. 

The  first  original,  or  partly  original,  work  on  copper 
that  we  know  of  Blake’s  is  a  single  plate,  Joseph  of  Ari- 
mathea  among  the  Rocks  of  Albion.  It  is  dated  1773, 
when  Blake  was  sixteen,  and  had  been  already  two  years 
apprenticed  to  James  Basire.  It  is  described  as  engraved 
“from  an  old  Italian  drawing.”  Then  follows  the  char¬ 
acteristic  statement,  “This  is  one  of  the  Gothic  Artists 
who  Built  the  Cathedrals  in  what  we  call  the  Dark  Ages, 
wandering  about  in  sheep-skins  and  goat-skins,  of  whom 
the  World  was  not  worthy.  Such  were  the  Christians  in 
all  Ages.”  Below  this  is  “Michael  Angelo  Pinxit.”  The 
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figure  is,  in  fact,  borrowed  from  Michelangelo;  it  is  the 
figure  prominent  in  the  extreme  right  of  the  foreground 
of  the  fresco  of  the  Crucifixion  of  St.  Peter  in  the  Cap- 
pella  Paolina  of  the  Vatican.  But  we  cannot  doubt  that 
the  setting  of  rock  and  sea  is  Blake’s  own.  The  effect  of 
the  light  gleaming  on  the  dark  water  is  one  he  was  al¬ 
ways  fond  of ;  and  the  composition,  with  the  cliff  rising 
to  the  top  of  the  print  and  giving  a  glimpse  of  sea  and 
sky  at  the  side  only,  is  recalled  in  some  of  the  designs  to 
Dante  done  at  the  very  end  of  his  life.  The  figure  is 
very  closely  modelled  on  Michelangelo,  though  with  a 
difference  of  expression  in  the  face.  As  for  the  engrav¬ 
ing,  it  is  careful  and  patient  but  not  without  energy  and 
animation.  But  just  as  the  massive  and  muscular 
Michelangelo  type  appears  imperfectly  assimilated  (as 
throughout  Blake’s  art)  to  the  spiritualized  “Gothic’’ 
atmosphere  of  the  artist’s  mind,  so  too  the  mechanical 
“lozenge  and  dot”  and  other  devices  for  rendering  relief 
and  shadow,  affected  by  the  engravers  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  seem  to  cloud  the  freshness  and  dim  the  fire  of 
his  native  gift.  Intensely  original  as  Blake  was,  he  ab¬ 
sorbed  from  the  training  of  his  student  days  and  also 
from  the  current  ideals  of  the  art  of  his  own  day  a  good 
deal  more  than  is  often  admitted  by  his  admirers. 

The  next  engraving  in  order  of  time  forms  a  striking 
contrast  to  the  last.  It  is  wholly  of  Blake’s  invention. 
This  is  the  print  known  as  Glad  Day ,  which  represents  a 
naked  youth,  — 

“  New-lighted  on  a  heaven-kissing  hill,”  — 

with  the  sunrise  radiant  behind  him.  His  arms  are 
stretched  out  wide.  At  his  feet  a  gross  moth  takes  to 
flight,  and  a  worm  crawls  to  its  hiding-place.  It  is  signed 
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Blake.  Glad  Day 

Size  of  the  original  engraving,  10  X  7%  inches 
In  the  British  Museum 
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and  dated  1780.  Instead  of  being  closely  and  elaborately 
worked  up  with  the  burin,  the  design  is  lightly  sketched 
in,  with  scarcely  any  attempt  at  modelling  or  the  repre¬ 
sentation  of  shadow.  One  conjectures  that  Blake  was 
dissatisfied  with  the  laborious  and  mechanical  methods 
he  had  learnt,  for  the  expression  of  so  ethereal  and  radi¬ 
ant  a  theme,  but  had  not  acquired  a  congenial  method 
of  his  own  and  so  left  the  plate  with  just  the  essentials  of 
the  design  on  it,  but  unclothed  in  the  special  beauty  of 
which  the  burin  is  capable.  The  conjecture  receives  con¬ 
firmation  from  the  fact  that  Blake  made  another  print 
of  this  same  subject,  in  a  totally  different  method.  Mr. 
A.  G.  B.  Russell,  indeed,  in  his  admirable  “Catalogue  of 
the  Engravings  of  William  Blake,”  assumes  the  second 
print  to  be  merely  a  coloured  impression  of  the  first. 
But  this  is  a  demonstrable  error.  The  two  plates  are  of 
different  dimensions.  In  the  colour-print  the  space  be¬ 
tween  the  figure  and  the  plate-mark  is  increased  by  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  at  the  top  and  half-an-inch  at  the 
bottom,  and  also  to  a  less  degree  at  the  sides.  Moreover, 
there  is  no  trace  of  the  moth  and  the  worm  between  the 
feet  of  the  figure.  In  fact,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
this  second  print  was  produced  by  the  process  of  relief¬ 
etching  used  by  Blake  for  the  “Songs  of  Innocence” 
and  the  “Prophetic  Books.”  The  only  impression  known 
to  me  is  the  one  in  the  Print-Room  of  the  British  Mu¬ 
seum,  which  has  been  so  richly  coloured  over  by  hand  in 
opaque  pigment  that  it  is  impossible  to  say  in  what 
colour  it  was  originally  printed;  possibly  it  was  printed 
in  several  colours,  the  different  tints  being  dabbed  on  to 
the  plate  at  the  same  time.  Usually,  as  is  well-known, 
Blake  printed  his  relief-etchings  in  a  single  tint  —  tawny 
yellow,  green  or  blue  —  and  then  enriched  each  impres- 
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Blake.  Glad  Day  (Stamped  with  color) 
Size  of  the  original  engraving,  10%  X  7%  inches 
In  the  British  Museum 
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sion  by  hand  with  glowing  colour,  though  the  earliest  of 
the  prints  produced  in  this  way,  —  or  what  may  be  pre¬ 
sumed  from  their  style  to  be  the  earliest,  —  the  tiny 
designs  combined  with  text  on  “Natural  Religion,’’ 
were  printed  in  more  than  one  colour  and  were  not 
afterwards  touched  by  hand.  The  colour-print  of  Glad 
Day,  then,  must  date  from  some  time  (probably  several 
years)  after  1788,  when  Blake  first  used  the  relief-pro- 
cess ;  and  it  is  perhaps  the  most  splendid  example  exist¬ 
ing  of  what  the  artist  called  “illuminated  printing.” 
Though  so  characteristic  of  Blake’s  genius,  and,  in  fact, 
peculiar  to  him,  the  works  produced  by  this  process 
partake  so  much  of  the  character  of  original  drawings 
that  I  shall  not  say  more  about  them  here.  The  prints 
in  themselves  are  rough  productions,  and  are  more  in¬ 
teresting  from  the  printer’s  than  the  engraver’s  point  of 
view,  being  meant  only  as  foundations  for  the  final 
colouring  by  hand. 

When  Blake  took  up  his  design  of  Glad  Day  and  re¬ 
produced  it  by  his  own  process  as  an  “  illuminated 
print  ”  he  must  have  been  struck  with  the  meagreness 
and  austerity  of  his  youthful  engraving  when  placed 
beside  the  gorgeous  radiance  of  the  new  print.  But 
how  was  he  to  get  a  similar  expressiveness  and  felicity 
without  colour  and  by  the  graver  alone? 

Blake’s  painting,  with  its  general  absence  of  detail  and 
lack  of  “intimacy,”  its  indifference  to  textures  and  sur¬ 
face  appearances,  was  inevitably  composed  in  large  flat 
spaces;  and  there  was  always  a  danger  of  dryness  and 
emptiness,  of  which  the  artist  himself  was  evidently 
conscious.  He  used  various  devices  for  rendering  these 
surfaces  more  alive  and  interesting.  When  it  came  to 
engraving  he  seemed  for  a  long  time  unable  to  choose 
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between  the  elaborate  formalities  of  his  professional 
training  and  a  meagre  inexpressiveness. 

Compare,  for  instance,  the  engravings  in  the  little 
book  for  children,  “The  Gates  of  Paradise,”  published 
in  1793,  with  the  two  large  prints  of  Job  and  Ezekiel, 
published  in  the  same  year.  The  diminutive  designs  of 
“The  Gates  of  Paradise”  are  fascinating  in  their  orig¬ 
inality  of  conception,  but  they  are  little  more  than  trans¬ 
lations  of  drawings.  They  all  suffer  more  or  less  from 
formal  cross-hatching,  and  betray  the  habit  of  a  hand 
trained  to  work  after  other  men’s  designs.  The  best  is  the 
Element  of  Water;  but  this  again  is  a  sketch  on  copper 
like  Glad  Day ,  and  though  the  treatment  happens  to  be 
congenial  to  the  subject,  it  is,  as  engraving,  meagre  and 
unpromising.  The  Job  and  Ezekiel,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  ambitious  works  on  a  large  scale,  in  which  Blake  has 
put  to  use  all  his  professional  accomplishment.  These 
are  impressive  prints,  and  the  execution  of  them  shows 
great  power  and  energy,  though  as  designs  they  are 
tinged  —  especially  the  Job  —  with  Blake’s  least  happy 
mannerisms;  but  there  are  still  many  traces  of  routine 
and  over-elaboration  in  the  burin-work,  which  was  doubt¬ 
less  prepared  by  a  heavily  bitten  etching-in  of  the  whole 
design. 

We  must  note,  however,  that  in  this  regard  the 
Ezekiel,  which  was  slightly  later  in  date,  is  a  distinct 
improvement  on  the  Job.  Impressions  of  these  rare  en¬ 
gravings  were  recently  acquired  by  the  British  Museum 
Print-Room. 

In  the  illustrations  to  Young’s  “Night  Thoughts,” 
engraved  in  1796  and  1797,  Blake  returns  to  a  less  elab¬ 
orate  manner.  While  the  best  of  the  designs  are  instinct 
with  energy  and  communicate  the  sense  of  rushing 
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:iEI,.  1  TAKE  AWAY  FROM  THEE  THE  DESIRE  OF  THINE  EYES 

Size  of  the  original  engraving,  13%  X  18%  inches 
In  the  British  Museum 


movement  with  the  peculiar  power  of  the  artist,  the 
style  of  engraving  is  dry  and  cold;  and  the  painfully 
regular  systems  of  parallel  lines  or  neat  lozenge-work  in 
the  shading  show  a  complete  inability  to  master  the 
problem  of  filling  blank  spaces  with  dark  tone  in  a  satis¬ 
fying  manner.  The  ethereal  impetuosity  of  the  figure¬ 
drawing  is  as  incongruous  with  these  tamenesses  of  ex¬ 
ecution,  as  Blake’s  imaginative  fire  is  with  the  pompous 
and  wearisome  solemnity  of  Young’s  blank  verse.  The 
engraving  of  the  designs  to  the  “Night  Thoughts”  is 
indeed  inferior  to  that  of  the  Job  and  Ezekiel,  where 
Blake  had  attained  to  some  vibrancy  and  expressive¬ 
ness  in  the  handling  of  his  tools  on  the  copper. 

Thirty  years  were  to  pass  before  Blake  again  took  up 
his  burin  for  a  similarly  ambitious  series  of  original  en¬ 
gravings:  the  famous  illustrations  of  the  Book  of  Job. 
The  interval  had  been  occupied  with  uninterrupted 
work,  both  painted  and  engraved;  but  very  little  of  the 
engraved  work  was  original,  apart  from  the  two  pro¬ 
phetic  books  “Milton”  and  “Jerusalem,”  which  were, 
like  their  earlier  companion  books,  etched  in  relief,  text 
and  design  together.  The  large  print  of  the  Canterbury 
Pilgrims  was  published  in  1810;  it  shows  the  old  encum¬ 
bered  method  in  which  Blake  was  taught  to  engrave, 
with  little  of  his  redeeming  energy  and  fire.  Mr.  Rus¬ 
sell  would  place  a  little  later  than  this  another  single 
print,  Mirth  and  her  Companions,  inspired  by  Milton’s 
“L’Allegro,”  which  I  have  seen  only  in  reproduction. 
Here  certainly  Blake  seems  to  be  nearer  attaining  a  ge¬ 
nial  and  expressive  method  of  engraving,  though  he  has 
by  no  means  quite  worked  off  the  old  routine  element. 

In  1818  Blake  first  became  acquainted  with  Linnell; 
and  Linnell  is  said  to  have  urged  on  him  the  study  of 
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Marcantonio  and  of  Bonasone.  In  Blake’s  earlier  en¬ 
gravings  he  had  followed  the  practice  of  his  time  and 
etched  the  whole  ground-work  of  the  design,  reserving 
the  burin  for  the  work  of  deepening  the  lines,  adding  fine 
detail,  and  completing  the  whole  in  a  brilliant  manner. 
In  the  Job  it  seems  certain  that  he  abandoned  the  use  of 
acid  and  used  the  burin  alone.  There  is  certainly  a 
wholeness  and  congruity  of  effect  in  these  plates  which 
was  often  missing  before.  And  from  men  like  Bonasone 
Blake  learnt  to  use  his  graver  with  more  ease  and  free¬ 
dom,  and  to  avoid  formal  cross-hatching.  The  gain  is 
great;  for  if  one  can  imagine  the  illustrations  of  Job 
carried  out  with  (from  the  engraver’s  point  of  view)  a 
more  triumphant  felicity,  they  are  so  fine  that  we  for¬ 
give  any  defects,  and  instead  of  being  inferior  to  the 
drawings  from  which  they  were  done  surpass  the  draw¬ 
ings  in  intensity  and  expressiveness.  The  series  repre¬ 
sents,  indeed,  the  greatest  achievement  in  original  en¬ 
graving  since  the  time  of  Durer  and  Mantegna,  besides 
being  one  of  the  finest  imaginative  creations  of  any 
English  artist. 

There  is,  I  fancy,  small  likelihood  of  Blake’s  ever  hav¬ 
ing  seen  the  rare  set  of  engravings  of  the  Apocalypse  by 
Jean  Duvet,  the  French  master  of  the  early  sixteenth 
century.  It  must  be  only  a  natural  affinity  which  makes 
one  inevitably  think  of  Blake  in  looking  at  Duvet’s 
work.  The  Englishman  is  a  much  more  powerful  genius 
and  more  original  inventor;  but  in  both  there  is  some¬ 
thing  of  the  same  kind  of  spiritual  emotion,  together 
with  similar  tendencies  in  composition,  though  Duvet 
takes  over  Italian  and  classic  where  Blake  takes  over 
Gothic  forms.  As  an  engraver  Duvet  is  not  perhaps  a 
brilliant  master,  but  he  achieves  a  beautiful  silvery 
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quality  of  tone  and  works  with  freshness  and  feeling; 
he  gains,  in  fact,  from  not  possessing  all  the  technical 
apparatus  which  Blake  had  laboriously  learnt. 

In  the  projected  plates  of  illustrations  of  Dante,  of 
which  only  seven  were  taken  in  hand  when  he  died, 
Blake  essayed  his  newer  methods  of  engraving  on  a 
larger  scale.  With  less  success,  however;  for  a  certain 
dryness  of  manner  which  is  scarcely  perceived  in  the 
more  concentrated,  close-wrought  design  of  the  Job 
series  is  less  disguised  in  the  more  open  compositions 
of  the  Dante.  We  can  hardly  judge  of  the  Dante  plates, 
however,  as  none  of  them  is  finished,  except  perhaps  the 
one  illustrating  Canto  V  of  the  “  Inferno/’  with  the  epi¬ 
sode  of  Paolo  and  Francesca;  in  this  the  burin-work  is 
more  felicitous  and  direct  than  in  any  of  Blake’s  previ¬ 
ous  plates,  except  the  Job ,  and  the  design  is  full  of  char¬ 
acteristic  beauties,  especially  in  the  rendering  of  move¬ 
ment.  On  the  whole,  however,  the  Dante  designs  fall 
decidedly  below  the  level  of  the  Job. 

Though  the  Job  must  rank  as  Blake’s  greatest  work, 
there  are  many  who  find  a  yet  more  intimate  satisfaction 
in  the  little  woodcuts  made  in  1821  for  Ambrose  Phil¬ 
lips’  imitations  of  the  “  Eclogues  of  Virgil,”  edited  by 
Dr.  Thornton.  Though  these  are  the  only  engravings 
made  on  wood  by  Blake,  he  made  a  few  engravings  in 
a  perfectly  similar  manner  on  pewter.  Such  are  The 
House  of  the  Interpreter ,  from  “The  Pilgrim’s  Progress,” 
a  small  oblong  print,  and  two  illustrations  to  a  ballad, 
“Little  Tom  the  Sailor,”  written  by  Hayley  for  the 
widowed  mother  of  a  sailor-boy.  In  these  prints  the 
pewter  is  treated  just  as  Blake  treated  the  wood  block 
in  the  Virgil  set.  Instead  of  conceiving  the  design  in 
black  on  a  white  ground,  he  took  the  black  ground 
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Blake.  Paolo  and  Francesca,  and  the  Whirlwind  of 

(Dante’s  Inferno,  c.  v) 

Size  of  the  original  engraving,  91/4  X  13^8  inches 
In  the  British  Museum 


which  would  result  from  taking  an  impression  from  the 
unengraved  block  and  using  that  as  the  foundation  of 
his  design,  worked,  like  a  mezzotinter,  from  black  to 
white. 

The  “white  line”  in  woodcut  had  been  occasionally 
used  by  certain  Italians  of  the  sixteenth  and  seven¬ 
teenth  centuries,  like  Giuseppe  Scolari,  with  striking 
effect;  but  it  is  particularly  associated  with  William 
Bewick,  whose  success  had  given  such  an  impetus  to  the 
wood-engraver’s  art  in  England  at  the  end  of  the  eight¬ 
eenth  century.  Blake,  of  course,  like  Bewick,  worked 
on  boxwood  with  a  graver,  not,  like  the  older  artists, 
with  a  knife  on  a  plank  of  pearwood.  Not  having  been 
trained  to  work  on  wood,  as  he  had  been  trained  to 
engrave  on  metal,  Blake  had  no  formula  to  unlearn 
and  expressed  himself  directly,  impetuously,  and  with  a 
kind  of  instinctive  mastery  of  the  medium.  Rough  and 
clumsy  the  woodcuts  appeared  to  the  professional  en¬ 
gravers,  the  followers  of  Bewick,  who  were  now  bent  on 
refining  their  strokes  into  a  semblance  of  the  delicate 
tones  of  the  steel-engravers;  but  they  were  racy  of  the 
wood,  and  may  stand  as  models  in  their  own  line  for 
the  few  who  in  these  days  care  to  do  original  designs  on 
the  wood-block.  It  is  astonishing  how  much  bigness  and 
grandeur  Blake  contrived  to  get  into  these  tiny  prints, 
and  yet  leave  no  impression  of  being  cramped.  The 
tragic  design  of  the  stormy  moon,  with  the  beaten  corn 
and  blasted  tree,  is  one  of  Blake’s  happiest  inventions. 
Wood-engraving  of  this  kind  was,  indeed,  peculiarly  fit¬ 
ted  to  be  the  language  of  Blake’s  impassioned  speech. 
The  impatience  of  completeness  which  mars  much  of  his 
design,  but  which  we  forgive  for  the  sake  of  his  strength 
and  fire,  here  seems  not  inappropriate,  and  indeed,  on  so 
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Blake.  Virgil’s  Pastorals.  Thenot 
Of  the  same  size  as  the  original  woodcut 
In  the  British  Museum 


Blake.  Virgil’s  Pastorals.  The  Blasted  Tree 
Of  the  same  size  as  the  original  woodcut 
In  the  British  Museum 
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small  a  scale  becomes  a  kind  of  felicity;  for  we  do  not 
look  for  elaboration  or  searching  draughtsmanship,  we 
are  content  with  the  gleaming  shapes  and  gestures  that 
the  artist  has  struck  out  of  the  solid  shadow. 

One  cannot  write  of  Blake’s  woodcuts  without  saying 
a  word  on  the  woodcuts  of  his  youthful  friend  and  disci¬ 
ple  Edward  Calvert.  Doubtless  the  small  engravings  of 
Calvert  owe  their  existence  to  Blake’s  example,  but  in 
some  ways  the  pupil  surpasses  the  master. 

Calvert  was  born  in  1799  and  was  twenty-seven  when 
Blake  died.  He  had  been  a  midshipman  in  the  navy  and 
had  been  in  action  at  the  bombardment  of  Algiers;  but, 
resolved  to  become  an  artist,  he  had  quitted  the  navy 
and  at  the  age  of  twenty-four  came  up  from  Pfymouth 
to  London  with  a  letter  of  introduction  to  Fuseli. 
Through  the  unlikely  medium  of  a  stockbroker  he  came 
to  hear  of  the  little  band  of  young  artists  who  sat  at  the 
feet  of  Blake  in  his  old  age,  and  soon  became  not  only 
acquainted  with  them  but  admitted  to  their  circle. 
These  were  Samuel  Palmer,  George  Richmond  and  John 
Linnell.  Had  the  creative  and  imaginative  powers  of 
these  young  men  been  strong  enough  to  sustain  this 
early  enthusiasm,  they  might  have  achieved  the  like  of 
what  Rossetti  and  his  associates  were  to  achieve  years 
later.  (And  Rossetti  also  admired  Blake  intensely.) 
Calvert  was  the  most  original  nature  of  the  group,  and 
even  the  powerful  impress  of  Blake’s  art  left  little  actual 
trace  on  his  work,  though  it  was  doubtless  an  abiding 
source  of  stimulation.  It  was  the  Blake  of  the  “ Songs  of 
Innocence”  and  of  the  “Virgil’s  Pastorals”  who  espe¬ 
cially  appealed  to  Calvert,  as  to  Palmer;  for  both  aspired 
to  paint  poetic  idylls.  In  Calvert  this  bent  represented 
the  profoundest  impulses  of  his  nature;  he  was  haunted 
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Calvert.  The  Return  Home 
Of  the  same  size  as  the  original  woodcut 
In  the  British  Museum 


Calvert.  The  Chamber  Idyll 
Of  the  same  size  as  the  original  woodcut 
In  the  British  Museum 
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by  a  vision  of  the  Morning  of  the  World,  and  the  myths 
of  the  Greeks  presented  themselves  as  an  imaginative 
language  through  which  to  express  the  secrets  of  his  own 
ideal.  No  one,  indeed,  has  re-interpreted  mythic  Greece 
with  such  intimate  freshness  and  sincerity  of  heart  as 
Calvert.  This  is  more  clearly  seen  in  the  work  of  his 
maturity,  when  colour,  and  suggestion  by  means  of  the 
music  of  colour,  had  come  to  be  his  great  preoccupation ; 
but  the  “Arcadian”  temper  is  manifest  also  in  the  en¬ 
gravings  of  his  youth.  Strangely  enough,  Calvert  never 
seems  to  have  engraved  after  the  age  of  twenty-nine, 
though  he  showed  so  singular  a  gift  for  original  engraving. 
He  continued  to  give  all  his  time  and  thought  to  art 
during  a  long  life,  while  remaining  quite  unknown  to  the 
world.  He  lived  till  1883.  But  his  production  was  al¬ 
ways  extremely  limited;  he  was  fastidious,  and  never 
satisfied;  he  destroyed  more  than  he  preserved  of  his 
own  work  as  a  painter,  and  very  little  remains  as  a  rec¬ 
ord  of  his  genius. 

Calvert’s  exquisite  engravings  might  have  remained 
in  total  oblivion  had  not  his  son  Samuel  Calvert  re¬ 
printed  them  in  his  “Memoir”  of  his  father,  published 
in  1893,  and  again  as  a  portfolio  through  Messrs.  Car- 
fax  &  Co.  in  1904.  The  set  includes  two  copper-en¬ 
gravings,  seven  wood-engravings  and  two  lithographs. 
Thirty  copies  only  were  printed  of  the  Carfax  edition, 
and  the  copper-plates  and  blocks  were  then  presented 
to  the  British  Museum.  The  lithographs  were  remain¬ 
ders  of  the  original  edition  of  1829,  and  the  stones  were 
cleaned  at  the  time. 

It  is  an  exiguous  oeuvre,  but  how  rich  in  charm !  Every¬ 
thing  that  Calvert  did  was  done  with  sensitive  feeling; 
and  in  the  wood-block  especially  he  was  intensely  alive 
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Of  the  same  size  as  the  original  woodcut 
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In  the  British  Museum 


to  the  capacities  of  the  medium  and  its  most  intimate 
beauties.  Without  any  professional  training  he  seems  to 
have  arrived  at  once  at  a  perfect  felicity  of  method. 
One  of  these  little  cuts,  indeed,  The  Chamber  Idyll,  is 
simply  astonishing  for  its  sheer  subtlety  of  skill,  though 
there  is  no  parade  of  dexterity;  it  is  all  as  if  unconscious. 
Marvel  of  delicacy  though  this  engraving  is,  it  is  on  the 
edge  of  over-refinement.  But  as  a  whole  the  woodcuts 
are  remarkable  for  their  beautiful  balance.  The  subjects 
are  more  completely  imagined  than  with  Blake ;  and  in 
every  detail  there  is  imaginative  feeling.  The  Cyder 
Feast:  a  Vision  of  Joy  a?id  Thanksgiving  is  said  to  have 
been  a  very  early  design  of  Calvert’s  and  is  one  of  the 
earliest  of  the  engravings.  The  white  line  is  here  used 
very  happily  in  the  foliage,  but  the  main  part  of  the 
design  is  in  black  on  white.  The  design  is  steeped  in  the 
artist’s  Arcadian  spirit;  but  how  genuine  a  thing  it  is 
with  him,  how  far  removed  from  the  cold  pastoralism 
of  classical  tradition!  For  Calvert  is  always  romantic, 
though  he  derives  all  his  inspiration  from  classic  sources, 
and  therefore  he  is  far  nearer  to  the  Greeks  than  the 
vast  majority  of  those  who  have  followed  and  imitated 
them.  The  Gothic  side  of  Blake  did  not  appeal  to  him. 
Only  in  the  impressive  woodcut  called  The  Ploughman, 
also  known  as  The  Last  Furrow  of  Life,  is  there  any  trace 
of  Blake’s  mystical  invention;  and  Blake’s  influence  is 
seen  in  the  type  of  the  principal  figure.  It  is  strange  that 
the  man  who  could  produce  two  such  memorable  prints 
as  these,  worthy  to  stand  with  the  finest  original  wood- 
engravings  in  the  world,  should  have  cared  to  produce 
so  little  more.  But  all  we  have  besides  is  five  small  en¬ 
gravings,  one  a  figure  of  a  Bacchante  playing  on  a  lyre 
and  looking  over  her  shoulder  with  hair  streaming  in  the 
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Calvert.  The  Flood 
Of  the  same  size  as  the  original  lithograph 
In  the  British  Museum 


Calvert.  The  Brook 
Size  of  the  original  woodcut,  2X  3%  inches 
In  the  British  Museum 
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wind,  and  four  little  idylls :  The  Lady  and  the  Rooks,  The 
Return  Home,  The  Brook,  and  the  Chamber  Idyll  already 
mentioned.  Each  of  these  has  its  distinctive  beauty  as  a 
wood-engraving;  we  feel  that  in  no  other  form  but  this 
could  the  design  have  found  its  perfect  expression. 

There  are  only  two  copper-engravings  by  Calvert;  but 
here  again  there  is  no  crudeness  or  immaturity.  I  repro¬ 
duce  the  larger  of  the  two;  it  is  called  The  Bride.  The 
figure  of  the  shepherd  striding  away  over  the  hill  recalls 
Blake  somewhat;  but  the  whole  conception  is  Calvert’s 
own.  Would  that  Blake  had  earlier  found  a  method  of 
line-engraving  as  appropriate  to  his  design  as  this  is 
to  Calvert’s!  The  other  plate,  called  The  Sheep  of  His 
Pasture,  is  a  small  pastoral  landscape,  without  human 
figures,  redolent  of  the  spirit  of  peace  and  evening. 

There  remain  two  little  lithographs:  Ideal  Pastoral 
Life,  and  The  Flood,  which  I  reproduce.  Blake  had 
made  one  lithograph,  a  subject  from  Job.  It  was  a  con¬ 
tribution  to  one  of  the  parts  of  “Specimens  of  Poly¬ 
autography,”  published  about  1806;  but  it  was  only  a 
casual  experiment  done  at  the  printer’s  invitation,  and 
Blake  never  explored  the  resources  of  the  medium.  Cal¬ 
vert  also  seems  only  to  have  made  these  two  essays  in 
lithography,  and  his  method  of  using  the  stone  is 
scarcely  differentiated  from  the  method  he  used  in  wood¬ 
engraving,  though  the  lithographs  have  stronger  con¬ 
trasts  of  black  and  white.  It  is  in  his  wood-engraving 
that  he  seems  to  have  found  most  perfect  expression  for 
the  conceptions  he  had  in  his  mind.  Taking  this  little  col¬ 
lection  of  prints  as  a  whole,  how  satisfying  one  finds  it ! 
How  full  of  charm,  how  richly  conceived  and  exquisitely 
felt  is  each  one  of  them!  In  English  art  they  stand  alone. 


THE  ROAD  TO  ROME 


By  WILLIAM  ASPENWALL  BRADLEY 

Author  of  “  French  Etchers  of  the  Second  Empire,”  “  The  Van  de  Veldes,” 
and  “The  Etchings  of  Jacob  Ruysdael  ” 

I 

AURICE  BARRES  has  a  delightful  pas¬ 
sage  in  one  of  his  essays,  where  he  pictures 
the  youthful  Claude  setting  forth  upon  the 
road  that  led  from  his  native  Lorraine,  to  the 
Eternal  City.  Callot,  too,  took  the  road  to  Rome  from 
the  same  province;  and  throughout  the  seventeenth 
century,  young  men,  eager  to  lead  the  life  of  art,  sought 
that  city  which,  in  addition  to  its  other  and  older  glories, 
had  become  the  art  centre  of  Italy.  To  be  sure,  the  Ital¬ 
ian  painting  of  the  period  offered  but  a  faint  reflec¬ 
tion  of  its  former  splendour.  The  artists  who  followed 
Raphael,  and  who  had  already  reduced  to  a  formula  his 
methods  and  those  of  Michelangelo,  were  Eclectics  and 
Academicians  —  the  pale  epigoni  of  the  past.  Still,  for 
better  or  worse,  they  were  the  sole  heritors  of  a  great 
tradition,  and  it  was  inevitable  that  those  who  had 
come,  however  little,  under  the  spell  of  the  Latin  spirit, 
as  expressed  in  painting,  should  seek  there  the  stream 
of  inspiration  at  its  source. 

Also,  more  than  any  other  European  capital,  Rome 
had  a  great,  cultured,  art-loving  public.  If  it  had  itself 
ceased  to  be  creative  in  the  full  sense,  it  had,  at  least, 
carried  refinement  of  taste  to  the  last  degree.  It  was  the 
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home  of  the  princely  and  ecclesiastic  amateur,  as  well  as 
of  the  artist,  and  the  former  was  most  munificent  in  his 
patronage  of  the  latter.  If  one  could  paint  pictures  to 
please  the  Romans,  he  could  sell  them,  too,  and  recogni¬ 
tion  there  meant,  naturally,  recognition  in  every  lesser 
capital  of  Europe.  No  wonder,  therefore,  that  the  young 
provincial  was  tempted  to  come  and  try  his  fortune  in 
Rome;  and  he  came  in  great  numbers,  from  every  corner 
of  western  Europe  —  even  from  those  remote  regions  of 
the  Low  Countries,  protected  by  dykes  from  the  hostile 
onslaughts  of  the  North  Sea,  which  had  hardly  been 
heard  of  till  towards  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
when  the  boorish  Dutch  burghers  and  uncouth  fisher- 
folk  surprised  the  world  by  their  desperate  resistance 
to  the  imperial  power  of  Spain. 

Dutch  etchers,  as  well  as  painters,  began  taking  the 
road  to  Rome  from  the  very  beginning  of  the  great 
period  of  Dutch  art.  Indeed  the  Dutch  etchers  of  the 
seventeenth  century  may  be  roughly  divided  into  two 
classes:  those  who  stayed  at  home  and  worked,  in  the 
main,  from  native  materials,  in  a  national  or  traditional 
manner,  and  those  other  —  a  smaller,  but  by  no  means 
inconsiderable  group  —  who,  going  to  Italy,  remained 
there  a  longer  or  shorter  period,  and,  affected  to  a  greater 
or  lesser  degree  by  the  foreign  influences  with  which 
they  came  in  contact,  helped  to  establish  a  second,  or 
Italianate,  tradition  in  the  Dutch  landscape  etching  of 
the  period. 

In  regard  to  some  of  the  earlier  men,  it  is  at  times  dif¬ 
ficult  to  say  whether  they  themselves  actually  visited 
Italy,  or  whether  they  were  simply  influenced  by  the 
work  of  others  who  had  been  there  and  returned  with  a 
new  message  to  their  fellow-countrymen.  This,  as  we 
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have  seen,  is  the  case  of  Jan  van  de  Velde. 1  It  is  also  the 
case  with  the  artist  who  may,  perhaps,  be  called  the 
pioneer  of  Dutch  landscape  etching,  and  who  was  cer¬ 
tainly  one  of  the  most  important  predecessors  of  Rem¬ 
brandt  —  Hercules  Seghers. 

Seghers,  who  was  born  about  1590,  and  died  in  1645. 
presents  a  solitary,  enigmatic  personality,  of  whom  little 
is  known.  A  mystery  hangs  over  the  man,  and  extends 
to  his  landscape  material  as  well.  Much  of  this,  rugged 
and  mountainous,  bears  no  relation  to  the  level  plains  of 
the  Low  Countries.  Indeed,  it  is  difficult  to  identify  it  at 
all,  geographically.  Yet  somehow  it  seems  too  closely 
observed,  too  faithfully  and  directly  rendered,  to  be 
wholly  fantastic. 

“If  then,”  asks  Mr.  Binyon  in  his  “Dutch  Etchers  of 
the  Seventeenth  Century,”  “it  was  actual  scenery  that 
Seghers  etched,  where  is  that  scenery  to  be  found?  It  is 
certainly  not  the  Alps,  and  though  one  or  two  plates 
suggest  the  Tyrol,  the  landscape  is  most  like  in  charac¬ 
ter  to  the  Karst  district  on  the  eastern  shores  of  the 
Adriatic.  One  of  the  etchings  might  almost  stand  for 
the  rock-surrounded  plain  of  Cettinje,  in  Montenegro, 
though  to  infer  that  Seghers  travelled  to  so  remote  a 
country  would  be  a  wild  conjecture.” 

Yet  not  so  wild,  perhaps,  after  all.  The  capital  of 
Montenegro  is  only  a  few  miles  inland,  up  the  Black 
Mountain,  from  the  Bocche  di  Cattaro;  and,  as  Cattaro 
and  Ragusa  (whence  is  derived  the  word  “argosy”) 
were  great  commercial  ports  in  the  sixteenth  century,  it 
is  by  no  means  beyond  the  bounds  of  possibility  that  a 
citizen  of  a  commercial  country,  like  Holland,  should 

1  “  The  Van  de  Veldes.”  By  William  Aspenwall  Bradley.  The 
Print-Collector' s  Quarterly,  February,  1917,  p.  70. 
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have  visited  one  or  the  other,  or  both,  and  explored  the 
“Hinterland.”  Or  he  might  even  have  suffered  ship¬ 
wreck  on  the  rocky  Dalmatian  or  Albanian  coast,  in 
which  case  his  experience  would  merely  have  paralleled 
that  of  Allardt  van  Everdingen,  cast  away  on  the  coast 
of  Norway. 

Seghers  produced  a  large  number  of  plates,  many  of 
them  in  color;  but  he  apparently  took  few  impressions, 
for  his  prints  are  rare  and,  for  the  most  part,  safely  stored 
away  in  the  great  museums  of  Europe.  The  whole  body 
of  his  work,  however,  has  been  admirably  reproduced 
by  the  Graphische  Gesellschaft,  so  that  the  student  in 
this  country  is  able  to  study,  practically  as  well  as  in 
the  original,  the  etchings  of  this  remarkable  artist. 

When,  at  Seghers’  death,  his  effects  were  sold,  Rem¬ 
brandt  bought  one  of  his  plates,  Tobias  arid  the  Angel , 
which  he  reworked,  changing  the  subject  to  a  Flight  into 
Egypt.  This  plate  of  Seghers  was  directly  imitated  from 
a  very  popular  painting  of  the  same  subject  by  Adam 
Elsheimer,  which  now  hangs  in  the  National  Gallery, 
London.  It  seems  quite  likely,  therefore,  that,  at  one 
time,  Seghers  may  have  been  a  member  of  that  cosmo¬ 
politan  circle  which  gathered  around  Elsheimer,  painter 
and  etcher  of  Frankfort,  and  which  is  known  to  have 
included  a  number  of  Dutch  artists,  some  of  whom  we 
shall  have  occasion  to  mention  later. 

Elsheimer  himself  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  and 
significant  figures  in  the  history  of  modern  art. 

“It  is  a  remarkable  spectacle,”  writes  Vosmaer,  the 
Dutch  biographer  of  Rembrandt,  “to  see  this  German 
drawn  towards  the  inevitable  Rome,  like  a  moth  to  the 
candle,  and  yet  not  burning  his  wing.  He  seems  to  have 
been  a  man  of  immovable  originality,  sometimes  of  a 
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Size  of  the  original  etching,  8%  X  11%  inches 
In  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston 


melancholy  humor,  always  serious,  pensive  of  spirit, 
and  secluded  within  himself.  .  .  .  He  married,  had  chil¬ 
dren,  a  number  of  pupils,  many  friends,  complete  suc¬ 
cess,  his  works  brought  large  sums  —  and  all  this  could 
not  satisfy  him.  What  did  this  seeker  aspire  after? 
Possibly  after  a  new  way  of  painting,  of  which  he  fore¬ 
saw  the  wonder.  Having  at  first  painted  large  pictures, 
die  became,’  says  Sandrart,  who  knew  him,  ‘the  first  to 
invent  the  genre  of  small  scenes,  landscapes,  and  other 
curiosities.’  ” 

One  day,  says  the  same  contemporary,  he  exhibited 
at  Rome  a  small  picture  painted  on  copper.  It  repre¬ 
sented  an  angel  guiding  the  young  Tobias  across  a  little 
stream  while  Tobias’  dog  jumps  from  stone  to  stone.  The 
rising  sun  shines  full  into  the  faces  of  the  figures,  and  the 
whole  picture  was  so  simple,  so  natural,  so  spontaneous 
in  its  action  and  its  expression,  besides  being  set  in  a 
landscape  so  charming  and  so  gracious,  that  everybody 
in  Rome  was  full  of  praise  for  this  “new  manner  of 
painting  of  Adam  of  Francfort.” 

What  was  this  manner?  Sandrart  goes  on  to  de¬ 
scribe  it  as  “unctuous,  full  of  marrow,  brilliant,  and 
masterly.  It  knows  well  how  to  manage  the  colors,  and 
to  keep  together  the  great  masses,  how  to  round  the  ob¬ 
jects,  and  to  preserve  the  half  tints.  This  is  what  gives 
roundness  and  force,  especially  as  the  colors  are  not  blue, 
lustreless,  and  pale,  but  fiery,  hot,  and  true  to  life.” 

But  there  was  more  than  this  technical  novelty  to 
account  for  the  attraction  that  Elsheimer  had  for  his 
contemporaries.  His  “new  manner,”  as  exemplified  in 
the  little  picture  of  Tobias  and  the  Angel ,  consisted 
also  in  this,  says  Vosmaer,  “that  it  dared  to  cast  loose 
from  tradition,  from  the  convention  of  the  grand  style, 
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Hendrik  Goudt  (After  Adam  Elsheimer).  Tobias  and  the  Angel 
Size  of  the  original  etching,  4*4  X  7  inches 
In  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston 


from  the  plasticity  of  design  borrowed  from  sculpture, 
from  the  conventional  setting,  the  conventional  ideal, 
and  the  conventional  costume.” 

Hitherto,  in  representing  Biblical  or  mythological 
scenes,  the  artist  had  felt  constrained  to  create  ideal 
types,  an  ideal  atmosphere.  Elsheimer  took  his  figures 
from  real  life,  placed  them  in  a  familiar  Italian  landscape, 
and  thus  enhanced  the  intimate  charm,  the  human  ap¬ 
peal,  of  the  sacred  or  profane  episode.  This  method  also 
became  that  of  Rembrandt,  who  unquestionably  owed 
much  to  Elsheimer  in  this,  as  in  other  respects,  notably 
the  novel  and  daring  use  of  subtly  contrived  contrasts  of 
light  and  shade.  There  also  Elsheimer  was  the  pioneer, 
though  it  was  Rembrandt  who  perfected  the  method, 
and  carried  it  to  its  highest  pitch  as  the  expression  of  a 
mood. 

Rembrandt  never  met  the  German  master,  though 
his  master,  Pieter  Lastman,  had  studied  with  him  in 
Rome,  but  that  Rubens  knew  him  and  valued  his  work, 
is  a  matter  of  record.  From  a  letter  written  by  the  great 
Flemish  painter  to  Pieter  van  Veen,  in  June,  1622,  we 
even  learn  something  of  Elsheimer’s  technical  methods 
as  an  etcher. 

“I  have  heard,”  he  says,  “that  you  have  found  the 
secret  of  engraving  on  copper  on  a  white  ground,  as 
Elsheimer  used  to  do.  To  bite  the  plate  with  acid,  he 
covered  the  copper  with  a  white  paste.  He  then  drew 
with  the  point  down  to  the  metal,  which  is  of  a  reddish 
color,  and  it  looked  as  if  he  were  drawing  with  red  crayon 
on  white  paper.  I  cannot  remember  the  composition  of 
the  white  paste,  though  he  communicated  it  to  me.” 

There  has  been  considerable  controversy  as  to  whether 
Elsheimer’s  influence,  as  an  etcher,  was  as  great  as  his 
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Adam  Elsheimer.  Nymph  with  a  Iambourine 
Of  the  same  size  as  the  original  etching 
In  the  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts,  Philadelphia 


influence  as  a  painter,  Dr.  Bode  supporting  the  affirma¬ 
tive,  Mr.  Binyon  the  negative.  Certainly  the  few  plates 
that  have  come  down  to  us  bearing  his  name,  are  not  of 
remarkable  quality,  though  the  small  forest  scenes,  with 
satyrs  and  nymphs,  have  charm,  and  are  strikingly  sug¬ 
gestive  and  anticipatory  of  Claude.  There  may,  how¬ 
ever,  be  others  that  Time  will  bring  to  light,  and  that 
will  give  a  very  different  idea  at  once  of  his  ability  and 
his  significance  as  an  etcher.  One  such  discovery  was, 
indeed,  made  only  a  few  years  ago  by  the  collector,  the 
late  M.  Scheikevitch,1  who,  buying,  one  day,  a  bundle  of 
prints  in  a  little  shop  on  the  quais  of  the  Seine,  found 
among  them  a  signed  proof  of  an  unknown  etching  by 
Elsheimer. 

It  was  a  night  scene,  the  subject,  a  battery  of  three 
guns,  placed  in  a  forest,  being  curiously  reminiscent  of 
Dtirer’s  single  landscape  etching,  The  Cannon.  The  guns 
had  just  been  discharged,  and  the  belching  flames  cast 
a  strong  glare  upon  a  group  of  men  standing  to  one  side, 
while  the  dawn,  just  beginning  to  break,  gave  that  odd 
effect  of  double  lighting,  of  which  Elsheimer  was  so  fond. 

But  the  curious  thing  about  this  plate,  as  M.  Schei¬ 
kevitch  discovered  shortly  afterwards,  is  its  resem¬ 
blance  to  one  of  Jan  van  de  Velde’s,  dealing  with  the 
same  subject,  in  the  same  manner.  Indeed,  this  resem¬ 
blance  is  so  close  as  to  make  it  certain,  beyond  a  doubt, 
that  Ignis ,  in  van  de  Velde’s  series  of  “The  Elements/' 
is  a  direct  copy  from  Elsheimer,  though,  like  the  others  in 
the  same  series,  it  bears  the  initials  “  W.  B.,”  standing 
for  Willem  Buytewech,  an  artist  who  supplied  many 

1  S.  Sheikevitch:  “Adam  Elzheimer;  ses  gravures  originales;  une 
eau-forte  inedite.”  Illus.  Gazette  des  Beaux- Arts,  Series  3,  Vol.  25,  pp. 
401-12.  Paris,  1901. 
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Size  of  the  original  etching,  6%  X  8%  inches 
In  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston 


designs  for  contemporary  etchers,  and  even  made  some 
plates  himself. 

It  is  hard  to  explain  the  motives  of  such  a  theft. 
M.  Scheikevitch,  writing  in  the  Gazette  des  Beaux-Arts, 
argues  very  plausibly,  that  a  well-known  name  like  Buy- 
tewech  would  be  much  more  effective  in  selling  the  prints 
than  that  of  an  artist  like  Elsheimer,  who,  however 
honored  by  the  artists  themselves,  had  not  as  yet  ac¬ 
quired  a  reputation  among  the  print-buyers  of  the  Low 
Countries.  He  offers  also  the  interesting  suggestion  that 
van  de  Velde’s  plate,  The  Sorceress,  in  the  same  style, 
was  similarly  “lifted”  from  Elsheimer,  and  identifies  it 
tentatively  with  a  plate  called  Maga,  which,  from  con¬ 
temporary  accounts,  Elsheimer  is  known  to  have  exe¬ 
cuted,  but  of  which  no  impression  is  now  known  to  exist. 

Moses  van  Uijtenbroeck,  another  artist  who  made 
designs  for  Jan  van  de  Velde  to  execute,  was  also 
strongly  influenced  by  Elsheimer.  One  whole  series  of 
plates  drawn  by  him,  and  etched  by  van  de  Velde,  is 
devoted  to  scenes  from  the  life  of  Tobias  —  a  favorite 
subject  for  all  Elsheimer’s  friends  and  followers,  and 
constituting,  as  it  were,  a  sign  manual  of  the  school  he 
established.  Elsheimer’s  original  picture,  which  started 
the  whole  movement,  was,  moreover,  engraved  by  that 
picturesque  artist  and  amateur,  Hendrik  Goudt,  of 
Utrecht,  Count  Palatine,  the  artist’s  principal  friend, 
patron,  and  protector  at  Rome. 

II 

In  spite  of  the  powerful  stimulus  which  he  gave  both 
to  landscape  painting  and  landscape  etching  in  the 
Low  Countries,  Elsheimer  himself  was  scarcely  a  land- 
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scape  artist  in  the  stricter  sense.  In  his  work,  as  in  that 
of  most  of  his  immediate  followers,  the  landscape  in¬ 
terest,  great  as  this  is,  remains  subordinate  to  that  of  the 
figures.  It  is  the  story,  the  incident,  the  episode,  that 
counts.  But,  at  the  same  time,  the  landscape  setting  is 
given  an  importance,  a  prominence,  that  it  had  not  had 
before.  As  has  been  said,  this  landscape,  instead  of  being 
invented  by  the  artist,  was  drawn  directly  from  actual 
observation,  and  so  had  a  fresh  and  seductive  air  of 
truth  and  reality.  At  the  same  time,  his  predilection  for 
Italian  scenes,  which  he  peopled  with  the  stock  figures  of 
classical  mythology,  and  bathed  with  the  tender  tones  of 
that  twilight  illumination  of  which  he  had  discovered  the 
secret,  created  a  special  taste  for  the  sentimental  and 
picturesque  among  his  contemporaries,  and  was  the 
chief  factor  in  the  development  of  that  Italianized 
school  of  Dutch  landscape  which  grew  up  in  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century,  alongside  the  native  school,  and  which 
even  claimed,  in  part  at  least,  many  men  who  had  never 
been  in  Italy  —  like,  as  we  have  seen,  Adriaen  van  de 
Velde. 

This  “  Arcadian  school/’  as  Dr.  Wilhelm  Bode  calls 
it,  had  its  immediate  beginnings  in  the  work  of  Cornelis 
Poelenberg,  a  painter  of  Utrecht,  who  was  a  pupil  of 
Bloemaert,  before  he  became  a  follower  of  Elsheimer,  and 
who,  although  he  etched  little  himself,  is  connected  with 
the  etching  school  of  the  period  through  the  reproduc¬ 
tion  of  some  of  his  pictures  by  his  friend,  Jan  Gerritz 
Bronchorst.  Poelenberg  was  enjoying  great  popularity 
in  Rome  when  Claude  arrived  there  in  1627,  and  no 
doubt  had  his  share  in  forming  the  style  of  that  artist, 
in  whom  the  school  achieved  its  fullest  and  finest  ex¬ 
pression. 
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Size  of  the  original  etching,  4%  X  7%  inches 
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Most  landscape  art,  as  we  know  it  to-day,  has  nature 
as  its  subject.  For  Claude,  however,  its  subject,  para¬ 
doxical  as  the  statement  may  seem,  its  subject  was  man. 
This  does  not  mean  that  the  first  place  is  held  in  his  pic¬ 
tures  by  the  human  figures  they  contain.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  such  figures  are  of  far  less  relative  importance  than 
they  are  in  the  pictures  of  his  master,  Elsheimer  —  be¬ 
come,  indeed,  mere  staffage  designed  to  fill  the  land¬ 
scape,  and  complete  it.  Nor  does  it  mean  that  he  was 
any  less  attentive  to  the  phenomena  of  the  external 
world  than  another  artist,  such  as  Ruysdael  or  Rem¬ 
brandt,  even;  for  Claude  carried  very  much  farther  Els- 
heimer’s  budding  interest  in  the  real  world  about  him, 
and  we  know  from  the  Liber  Veritatis  how  closely  and 
systematically  he  studied  and  sought  to  capture  the  least 
variations  of  light  on  the  broad,  flat  spread  of  the  Roman 
Campagna.  But  these  studies  were,  for  Claude,  after 
all,  but  a  means  to  an  end,  this  end  being  the  representa¬ 
tion  of  nature,  not  exactly  as  he  saw  it,  with  his  eyes,  but 
as  he  loved  to  recreate  and  contemplate  it  in  an  ideal 
world  of  his  imagining. 

Poets  at  all  times  have  dreamed  of  a  Golden  Age,  and 
have  sought  to  realize  it  in  their  art  by  means  of  tangible 
signs  and  symbols.  For  Claude,  who  was  such  a  poet,  as 
painter  and  etcher,  this  Golden  Age  of  man  was  the  clas¬ 
sical  age  of  the  past,  of  which  some  material  evidences 
still  remained  to  aid  the  dreamer  in  his  work  of  recon¬ 
struction  —  far  more,  indeed,  than  at  the  present  day. 
Then  there  was  classical  literature  also  —  the  “Ec¬ 
logues”  of  Virgil  and  the  “  Idyls  ”  of  Theocritus  —  which 
itself  breathed  a  spirit  of  serenity,  of  tranquillity,  of 
elevation,  of  remoteness  from  the  mere  vulgar  concerns 
of  common  life.  Claude’s  noble  and  uplifted  art  is  as 
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nearly  as  possible  the  pictorial  equivalent  of  this  classic 
literature;  and  for  us,  even  if  it  misses,  through  the 
deliberate  care  with  which  it  is  composed,  something  of 
the  freshness  and  spontaneity  which  we  are  accustomed 
to  require  of  the  greatest  landscape  art,  it  still  has  power 
to  express,  as  no  other  can,  certain  moods  of  man’s  more 
subtly  refined  and  intellectualized  emotional  experience 
—  his  dreams,  and  his  desires  for  the  ideal. 

If  Claude’s  appeal  is  still  felt  to-day,  in  spite  of  the 
great  change  that  has  come  over  our  ideas  of  landscape 
art,  in  general,  one  can  realize  how  powerful  this  appeal 
must  have  been  to  a  generation  thoroughly  prepared  to 
accept  his  ideas  and  his  sentiments.  The  influence  of 
Elsheimer,  on  its  more  immediate  and  superficial  side, 
which  continued  to  be  felt  long  after  his  death,  was  thus 
powerfully  reinforced  by  this  young  apostle  of  the  serene 
classic  spirit,  whose  fame,  quickly  acquired,  spread  from 
Rome  all  over  the  world,  tempting  more  and  more  young 
men  to  take  the  road  to  the  world’s  capital. 

Some,  already  there,  who  had  formed  part  of  Els- 
heimer’s  circle,  came,  in  turn,  under  his  spell,  like  Pieter 
de  Laer,  who  made  at  least  one  landscape  etching  in 
the  style  of  the  master.  Bartolomeus  Breenbergh,  who 
arrived  in  Rome  in  1620,  the  year  of  Elsheimer’s  death, 
and  left  in  1627,  the  year  of  Claude’s  arrival,  returned 
there  later,  and  published,  in  1640,  a  set  of  small  prints 
etched  with  an  exceedingly  fine  needle.  Berchem,  one 
of  the  best  known  Dutch  etchers  of  the  seventeenth  cen¬ 
tury,  who  had  studied  with  Pieter  de  Laer,  and  who 
spent  most  of  his  life  making  studies  of  the  peasants  of 
the  Roman  Campagna,  came  later,  and  he  was  followed 
by  his  pupil,  the  animalier,  Karel  du  Jardin.  Herman 
van  Swanevelt  was  perhaps  the  most  prolific  producer 
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of  the  entire  group  in  the  field  of  etching.  But  he  was 
far  inferior  to  his  fellow-countryman,  Jan  Both,  in  whom 
the  “ Arcadian  school”  found  a  representative  second 
only  to  Claude  himself. 

It  is  significant  that  Both,  like  Goudt,  like  Poelenberg 
—  like  Breenbergh,  too,  according  to  some  accounts  — 
was  born  in  Utrecht.  For,  just  as,  in  the  gradual  de¬ 
velopment  of  Dutch  art,  with  its  dual  strain  or  tenden¬ 
cies,  Haarlem  became  the  centre  of  the  more  radical, 
native  school,  composed  of  men  like  Goyen,  Molyn,  the 
van  de  Veldes;  so,  in  the  same  way,  this  other  city,  keep¬ 
ing  closer  contact  with  the  older  culture  and  civilization 
to  the  south  and  east,  gathered  to  itself  the  persisting 
classical,  conservative  elements,  and  became  the  head¬ 
quarters  of  the  Italianate  art  and  influences.  Both, 
born  in  1620,  could  hardly  have  come  into  any  very 
close  personal  relations  with  Goudt,  who  died  in  1630. 
But  he  studied  under  Abraham  Bloemaert,  who  had 
also  taught  Poelenberg,  and  who  himself  had  studied 
in  Paris.  So  it  was  natural  that,  when  sufficiently  ad¬ 
vanced  in  his  studies,  he  should  have  looked  abroad 
for  further  instruction,  and  set  forth  in  due  course  for 
France  and  Italy. 

He  travelled  with  his  brother,  Andries,  a  year  older, 
who  had  also  studied  under  Bloemaert.  The  brothers 
seem  to  have  had  a  remarkable  affection  for  each  other, 
and  they  collaborated  in  the  first  pictures  they  painted 
on  Italian  soil.  In  these  pictures  the  landscape  was  ex¬ 
ecuted  by  Jan,  who  immediately  came  under  the  spell 
of  Claude,  at  Rome,  the  figures  being  introduced  by 
Andries,  who  had  studied  the  works  of  Bamboccio. 

The  talent  of  the  brothers,  working  together  in  this 
way,  in  perfect  harmony  and  unison,  attracted  instant 
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Jan  Both.  Landscape  with  an  Ox-Cart 
Size  of  the  original  etching,  10  X  7%  inches 
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attention,  and  they  won  both  fame  and  fortune.  In¬ 
directly,  no  doubt,  their  success  was  the  immediate 
cause  of  the  fate  which  shortly  overtook  them,  and  put 
a  sad  end  to  this  fraternal  partnership.  For,  without  it, 
they  would  scarcely  have  left  Rome  to  visit  Venice, 
where,  their  means  permitting  them  to  indulge  in  the 
festivities  of  that  gay  capital,  as  Guardi  and  Canaletto 
showed  it  to  us,  little  changed,  no  doubt,  a  century  or  so 
later,  Andries  fell  one  night  from  their  gondola,  when 
returning  from  an  entertainment,  and  was  drowned  in 
the  canal.  The  account  of  the  incident  is  meagre  in 
its  details,  and  permits  us  merely  to  guess  at  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  young  burgher  artist,  at  the  time. 

Jan  did  not  remain  long  in  Italy  after  his  brother’s 
death,  but  returned  to  Utrecht,  where  he  is  said  to  have 
endeavored  to  supply  his  artistic  loss  by  having  Poelen- 
berg  paint  the  figures  in  his  landscapes. 

Both  Jan  and  Andries  etched.  The  latter  produced 
some  thirteen  plates,  all  figure  studies  —  including  the 
items  enumerated  in  Weigel’s  supplement  to  Bartsch  — 
while  Jan  executed  fifteen,  ten  of  them  being  landscapes 
with  figures.  The  remaining  five  are  devoted  to  the  il¬ 
lustration  of  “The  Five  Senses  of  Man,”  one  of  those 
suites  to  which,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  case  of  Jan  van 
de  Velde,  the  Dutch  taste  was  so  strongly  attracted  at 
that  time.  But  it  is  by  his  landscape  etchings,  so  few  in 
number,  yet  so  beautiful  in  quality,  that  Jan  Both  will 
be  remembered. 

“From  Claude,”  writes  Mr.  Binyon,  “Both  had 
learned  how  to  produce,  with  a  nice  management  of 
the  acid,  an  exquisite  softness  in  his  distances.  The  at¬ 
mosphere  is  limpid  and  bathed  in  sunshine,  and 
the  foregrounds  are  suggested  with  that  light  touch 
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Jan  Both.  The  Boat-Journey 
Size  of  the  original  etching,  7\'2  X  10%  inches 
In  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston 


and  selection  of  detail  which  are  first  requisites  in  an 
etching.” 

It  is,  however,  as  difficult  for  the  student  to  judge  of 
Both  in  the  impressions  ordinarily  seen  of  his  work,  as 
it  is  of  Ruysdael,  and  for  the  same  reason.  The  publisher, 
to  complete  what  the  artist  had,  with  sure  tact,  inten¬ 
tionally  left  unfinished,  defaced  the  plates,  in  their  sec¬ 
ond  state,  by  ruling  lines  across  the  sky  and  so  destroying 
a  large  share  of  their  delightful  atmospheric  quality  and 
suggestion.  But,  even  with  this  drawback,  Both’s  prints 
are  most  agreeable  to  contemplate,  and  combine,  to  a 
degree  unusual  in  etching,  carefully  planned  pictorial 
qualities  with  perfect  freedom  and  taste  in  execution. 

With  Both,  as  has  already  been  said,  we  reach  the 
culmination  of  this  alien  and  exotic  school  of  Dutch 
etching,  which,  taking  its  inspiration  from  foreign  artists 
and  from  the  Italian  soil,  long  flourished  on  home 
ground.  There  it  came,  in  the  course  of  time,  to  supplant, 
to  a  greater  or  lesser  degree,  the  purely  native  school, 
with  its  often  rude  but  always  racy  note,  infecting  even 
such  sound  local  etchers  as  Adriaen  van  de  Velde  and 
Antoni  Waterloo.  In  the  latter  it  is  interesting  to  note 
the  two  currents  running  along,  side  by  side,  in  separate 
series  —  those  in  which  he,  too,  attempts  the  interpre¬ 
tation  of  Biblical  and  mythological  scenes  in  an  idyllic 
landscape,  and  those,  far  more  interesting  and  suc¬ 
cessful,  in  which  he  gives  us,  without  the  least  subter¬ 
fuge  or  affectation,  his  quiet  little  glimpses  of  the 
pleasant  Dutch  countryside.  But  Waterloo,  who  re¬ 
mained  up  to  the  early  years  of  the  last  century  the 
representative  Dutch  landscape  etcher  of  his  age,  still 
remains  too  considerable  a  figure  to  be  presented  in 
this  summary  way  at  the  end  of  an  article  on  a  school 
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oth.  Stone  Bridge  (Ponte  Molle,  near  Rome) 
Size  of  the  original  etching,  7%  X  10%  inches 
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with  which  he  had  only  a  casual  connection.  He  de¬ 
serves  fuller,  more  individual  treatment,  and  we  shall 
hope,  at  some  future  time,  to  make  him  the  subject 
of  another  article,  dealing  exclusively  with  his  own 
pleasant  and  restful,  if  somewhat  shallow  and  super¬ 
ficial,  art. 


THE  MERMAID  TAVERN 


By  GEORGE  S.  HELLMAN 

Author  of  “  Drawings  by  Dutch  and  Flemish  Artists  in  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art,”  “  Drawings  by  Italian  Artists  in  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art,”  “  Drawings  for  Children  by  the  Old 
Masters,”  “  The  Kit-Cat  Club,”  etc. 


HE  Lord  of  Montaigne,  that  most  delightful 
of  essayists,  has,  as  the  second  chapter  of  his 
second  book,  a  paper  on  “Drunkenness”; 
and  one  would  have  to  range  far  afield  to  find 
an  essay  more  diverting.  But,  as  always  with  Mon¬ 
taigne,  its  most  appealing  worth  lies  in  its  reflection  of 
the  author’s  nature.  His  sagacity  and  moral  balance 
never  lessen  that  great  observer’s  sympathy  with  what 
may  euphemistically  be  termed  the  more  human  side 
of  life;  and  so  it  is  that  in  his  writings  we  find  matter  for 
holiday  mood  as  well  as  for  Sabbath  study.  So,  too,  it  is 
that  while  on  the  first  page  of  his  essay  on  “Drunken¬ 
ness,”  he  writes  of  it  as  a  “gross  and  brutish  vice,” 
whose  phases  he  illustrates  with  all  manner  of  quaint 
and  learned  instances,  he,  further  on  in  his  paper, 
quotes  Horace,  to  show  that  even  the  severe  Cato  found 
virtue  in  wine;  and  he  notes  that  Plato  allows  men 
“somewhat  largely  to  blend  the  influence  of  Dionysius 
in  their  banquets,”  while  in  his  profitable  “ Laws”  Plato 
considers  “drinking  meetings  or  quaffing  companies  as 
necessary  and  commendable  (always  provided  there  be 
a  chief  leader  amongst  them  to  contain  and  order  them), 
drunkenness  being  a  good  and  certain  trial  over  men’s 
nature.” 
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The  foregoing  parenthetical  clause  brings  us  to  the 
Mermaid  Tavern;  for  not  rash  need  be  considered  the 
surmise  that  Ben  Jonson  read  and  pondered  this  essay 
of  Montaigne’s.  It  is  no  slight  coincidence  that  the 
year,  1603,  in  which  Montaigne’s  Essays,  translated  by 
John  Florio,  were  first  published  in  English,  is  the  same 
year  wherein  we  find  the  first  mention  of  the  Mermaid 
Tavern;  and  Ben  Jonson,  long  the  leader  amongst  the 
authors  in  this  quaffing  company,  not  impossibly  taking 
hint  from  Plato  via  Montaigne,  devised  the  rules  by 
which  the  meetings  at  the  Mermaid  were  kept  in  order.1 

These  gatherings  at  the  Mermaid  have  left  little  in 
the  way  of  authentic  record,  but  they  offer  such  unpar¬ 
alleled  opportunities  to  the  imagination  that  he  would 
be  a  surly  historian  who  would  object  to  attempts  at 
reconstructing  the  scenes  which  took  place  there.  Fran¬ 
cis  Beaumont  gives  the  initial  clue,  where  in  his  Epistle 
to  Ben  Jonson,  he  writes:  — 

“What  things  have  we  seen 
Done  at  the  Mermaid!  heard  words  that  have  been 
So  nimble  and  so  full  of  subtle  flame, 

As  if  that  every  one  from  whom  they  came 

Had  meant  to  put  his  whole  wit  in  a  jest 

And  had  resolved  to  live  a  fool  the  rest 

Of  his  dull  life;  then,  when  there  hath  been  thrown 

Wit  able  enough  to  justify  the  town 

For  three  days  past  —  wit  that  might  warrant  be 

For  the  whole  city  to  talk  foolishly 

Till  that  were  cancelled;  and,  when  that  was  gone, 

We  left  an  air  behind  us,  which  alone 
Was  able  to  make  the  two  next  companies 
Right  witty.” 


1  Some  weeks  after  writing  this  paper,  its  author  learned  that  the 
British  Museum  has  two  books  inscribed  by  Ben  Jonson:  one,  a  pre¬ 
sentation  copy  of  Volpone  to  Florio;  the  other,  Jonson’s  own  copy  of 
Montaigne’s  Essays. 
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Ben  Jonson 

Engraved  by  George  Vertue,  after  the  painting  by  Gerard  von  Honthorst 
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Just  a  century  ago  Keats,  familiar  with  Beaumont’s 
verses,  and  with  the  writings  of  the  poets  who  met 
Shakespeare  and  Ben  Jonson  on  those  evenings  when 
wit  flowed  as  readily  as  mine  host’s  Canary  wine,  wrote 
the  joyous  lines  beginning:  — 

“Souls  of  poets  dead  and  gone, 

What  Elysium  have  you  known, 

Happy  field  or  mossy  cavern, 

Choicer  than  the  Mermaid  Tavern?’' 

One  fancies  that,  even  with  an  added  century  of  Elysian 
experiences,  there  would  come  the  answer,  “None,”  if 
the  long-hushed  voices  of  the  elder  poets  could  reply  to 
Keats’s  query;  for  never  before  or  since  was  such  a 
group  assembled  as  under  the  low  rafters  of  this  haunt 
of  authors  and  actors.  If  lovers  of  engravings  were  to 
form  a  collection  of  portraits  of  these  men,  they  could, 
beyond  reasonable  question,  admit  to  their  portfolios,  in 
addition  to  brave  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  sweet  Will  Shake¬ 
speare,  and  rare  Ben  Jonson,  the  dramatists  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher  (associated  as  intimately  in  their  fame  as 
in  their  lives) ;  George  Chapman,  whose  Homeric  trans¬ 
lations  inspired  one  of  the  most  noble  of  the  sonnets  of 
Keats;  Drayton,  whose  verses  remain  among  the  fairest 
flowers  of  English  genius;  and  John  Selden,  Drayton’s 
friend  and  collaborator,  who,  despite  his  attention  to 
the  serious  affairs  of  life,  and  his  devotion  to  legislative 
reform,  advises  us:  “While  you  are  upon  Earth  enjoy 
the  good  things  that  are  here,  (to  that  end  were  they 
given;)  and  be  not  melancholy.” 

Of  course,  the  privilege  offered  to  those  who  write 
concerning  the  club  over  which  Ben  Jonson  presided,  is 
that  they  may  elect  to  immortal  membership  therein 
such  logical  candidates  as  Drummond  of  Hawthornden, 
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Ford,  Dekker,  Nash,  Hey  wood,  Camden;  and  if  any 
one  objects  to  the  inclusion  of  Jonson’s  man  Brome 
(himself  a  writer  of  plays),  or  of  Will  Kemp,  Shakes¬ 
peare’s  clown,  we  shall,  in  retaliation,  keep  out  the 
learned  Sir  Francis  Bacon.  But  rather  let  all  of  them 
enter  through  our  pages  into  the  Mermaid  Tavern  as 
readily  as  they  themselves  may  have  passed  through  its 
hospitable  doors. 1 

We  might  perhaps  consider,  with  amused  conjecture, 
how  far  some  of  the  earlier  events  in  the  life  of  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh  (who,  in  1603,  “originated  the  Bread 
Street  Club  which  met  at  the  Mermaid”)  affected  his 
interest  and  participation  in  the  tavern  life  of  London. 
In  1577,  at  the  age  of  twenty-five,  we  find  him  in  the 
Low  Countries,  where  tavern  life  was  almost  a  national 
institution,  at  a  time  when  heavy  drinking  in  the  Eng¬ 
land  of  Elizabeth  was  frowned  upon.  It  was  during  the 
long-continued  wars  in  the  Netherlands  that  drinking 
became  popular  in  England,  and  tippling  phrases  as  well 
as  the  tippling  habit  were  brought  back  from  Holland 
by  the  soldiers. 

“  I  do  not  like  the  dullness  of  your  eye, 

It  hath  a  heavy  cast;  ’t  is  up  see  Dutch,” 

writes  Jonson,  in  “ The  Alchemist.”  “  Up  see  Dutch  ”  — 
what  is  this  but  “up-Zee  ”  —  “  over  sea  ”  —  or,  as  we  still 
say,  “half  seas  over.”  The  English,  until  then  a  sober 
people,  began  to  realize  the  pleasures  of  the  convivial 
bowl,  but  only  in  the  latter  half  of  the  seventeenth 

1  We  should  much  like  to  admit  Christopher  Marlowe  (as  Alfred 
Noyes  has  done  in  his  delightful  Tales  of  the  Mermaid  Tavern).  But 
Marlowe  died  ten  years  before  our  first  record  of  the  Mermaid,  and, 
while,  of  course,  the  Tavern  may  have  existed  in  1593,  we  tread  safer 
ground  in  omitting  this  magnificent  Elizabethan. 
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century,  did  drinking  parties  (with  the  political  excuse 
of  drinking  the  King’s  health,  after  the  Restoration), 
reach  a  point  of  excess.  Concerning  the  most  famous 
of  Jacobean  festal  clubs,  we  need  no  such  excuse,  for 
while  Ben  Jonson  and  his  fellows  would  not  have  re¬ 
sented  the  musical  appellation  of  “Canary  birds”  — 
bibbers  of  Canary  wine  —  assuredly  the  rules  laid  down 
by  Jonson  prevented  riotous  scenes  at  the  Mermaid. 

We  may,  I  think,  assume  that  Raleigh  (who,  later, 
became  the  patron  saint  of  tobacco),  was  among  those 
who  introduced  into  England  the  grateful  Dutch  habit 
of  drinking.  But  are  we  doing  injury  to  his  illustrious 
shade  if  we  suggest  that  the  monopoly  on  wine  licenses, 
granted  to  him  by  Elizabeth  in  1583,  and  which  in  some 
years  brought  him  a  revenue  as  large  as  two  thous¬ 
and  pounds,  had  something  to  do  with  the  equanimity 
with  which  he  regarded  increase  in  public  drinking? 
However  that  be,  as  the  first  to  suggest  regular  meetings 
at  the  Mermaid  Tavern,  he  is  entitled  to  gratitude  that 
must,  for  once,  refuse  to  take  into  consideration  any 
possible  contention  of  moralizers.  Here,  in  1603,  at  these 
meetings,  Raleigh  finds  consolation  for  the  disfavor  into 
which  he  has  fallen  through  Elizabeth’s  jealousy  on 
learning  of  his  love  affair  with  Elizabeth  Throgmorton, 
one  of  her  maids  of  honor;  and  we  will  not  doubt  that 
here  he  told  his  wonderful  friends  of  his  wonderful  plan, 
—  the  journey  to  El  Dorado,  —  on  which,  in  1604,  he  set 
forth.  The  South  American  city  of  Manoa,  reputed  in 
Spanish  legends  to  be  a  place  of  untold  treasure,  was  his 
objective;  but  after  arduous  adventures  on  the  Orinoco, 
Raleigh,  failing  to  reach  his  goal,  returned  to  England. 
His  expedition  to  Cadiz,  his  long  confinement  in  the 
Tower  of  London  (because  of  an  accusation  of  plotting 
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against  King  Janies),  and  his  attempt,  in  1617,  to  cap¬ 
ture,  with  his  squadron  of  fourteen  ships,  the  Spanish 
fleet  that  carried  the  Mexican  gold,  are  notable  events 
in  a  daring  career  that  ended  on  the  scaffold,  after  he 
had  been  convicted  of  having  abused,  in  his  latest  ad¬ 
venture,  the  confidence  of  England's  King;  although  it 
was  for  his  treason,  thirteen  years  previously,  according 
to  the  Chief  Justice,  that  the  death  sentence  was  carried 
out.  With  all  his  faults,  the  founder  of  the  Mermaid 
Tavern  comes  down  to  us  as  one  of  the  most  splendid 
representatives  of  a  brilliant  age,  a  man  than  whom 
none  has  embarked  with  more  unshaken  ardor  on 
death's  illimitable  sea.  “Sir  Walter  Rawleigh  hath  been 
as  a  star  at  which  the  world  hath  gazed;  but  stars  may 
fall,  nay  they  must  fall,  when  they  trouble  the  sphere 
where  they  abide."  With  these  words  did  the  Attor¬ 
ney-General  pay  tribute  to  the  prisoner  whom  he  con¬ 
demned  to  death.  Well,  when  this  star  fell,  it  was  with 
scintillations  of  brilliant  wit  befitting  the  man  who 
conceived  the  Mermaid  Tavern.  On  the  morning  of  his 
death,  a  cup  of  delicious  sack  was  brought  to  Raleigh. 
On  being  asked  whether  the  draught  was  to  his  liking, 
he  replied:  “As  a  fellow,  that  drinking  of  St.  Giles's 
bowl  as  he  went  to  Tyburn,  said,  ‘That  was  a  good 
drink,  if  a  man  might  tarry  by  it.'"  And,  as  he  stood 
on  the  scaffold,  Elizabeth’s  once  favorite  courtier,  on 
fingering  the  edge  of  the  headsman’s  axe,  commented : 
“This  is  sharp  medicine,  but  a  sound  cure  for  all 
diseases." 

There  are  numerous  engraved  portraits  of  Raleigh, 
—  a  fine  figure  of  a  man ;  to  our  mind  the  most  strik¬ 
ing  of  all  those  who  frequented  the  Mermaid.  Passe, 
Vaughan,  Houbraken,  Vertue,  are  among  those  who 
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have,  with  their  burin,  commemorated  Raleigh;  the  first 
of  these  four  in  the  frontispiece  of  the  “  Historie  of  the 
World”  (1614);  and  the  last  in  the  frontispiece  to 
Oldys’s  “Life  of  Raleigh”  (1735). 

Shakespeare’s  birth  came  about  midway  between  that 
of  Raleigh  and  of  Jonson.  Accordingly,  when  the  Bread 
Street  Club  held  its  first  meetings  at  the  Mermaid, 
Shakespeare  was  a  little  less  than  forty  years  of  age, 
while  Jonson  had  just  entered  into  the  thirties.  Shake¬ 
speare  had  already  to  his  credit  many  of  the  most 
delightful  of  his  comedies,  and  among  his  tragedies, 
“ Romeo  and  Juliet.”  His  sonnets,  although  not  pub¬ 
lished  until  1609,  probably  at  an  earlier  date  passed  in 
manuscript  among  his  fellows  at  the  Mermaid,  for  we 
find  that  Meres,  as  early  as  1598,  makes  reference  to  his 
“  sugared  sonnets,”  circulated  among  his  private  friends. 
Henry  Wriothesley,  Earl  of  Southampton,  to  whom  these 
sonnets  may  have  been  addressed,  fell  under  the  dis¬ 
pleasure  of  Elizabeth  at  about  the  same  time  that  she 
dismissed  Raleigh;  and  for  a  similar  romantic  cause;  so 
that  we  seem  to  hear  whispers  between  Shakespeare  and 
Jonson,  as  they  fill  their  goblets  with  Canary  wine,  con¬ 
cerning  court  scandal  which  had  led  to  the  downfall  of 
the  two  great  noblemen  to  whom  they  were  attached. 
Of  less  suppressed  converse  between  them,  we  find  evi¬ 
dence  in  Fuller’s  “  History  of  the  Worthies  of  London,” 
where  the  combats  of  wit  between  Will  and  Ben  are 
adumbrated  in  Fuller’s  description  of  Shakespeare  as  an 
“  English  man-of-war,  lighter  in  sailing  and  ever  able  to 
tack  about  and  take  advantage  of  all  winds  by  the  quick¬ 
ness  of  his  wit  and  invention”;  while  Jonson  is  shown 
as  a  “Spanish  great  galleon,  higher  in  learning,  .  .  .  solid 
but  slow.”  Jonson  was  especially  qualified  to  preside 
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over  these  meetings  of  men  of  letters,  for,  while  “his 
parts  were  not  so  ready  to  run  of  themselves,”  he  was 
ever  “able  to  answer  to  the  spur.”  —  “He  would  sit 
silent  in  learned  company  and  suck  in  (besides  wine) 
their  several  humours  into  his  observation.  What  was 
ore  in  others,  he  was  able  to  refine  himself.”  Both  of 
these  two  imposing  members  of  the  Mermaid  resorted, 
we  surmise,  frequently  to  puns,  a  custom,  as  Shake¬ 
speare’s  plays  confirm,  prevalent  enough  in  those  days. 
Nicholas  L’Estranges,  born  in  the  year  when  the  Mer¬ 
maid  meetings  began,  records  two  puns  that  may  well 
have  evoked  the  laughter  of  the  frequenters  at  the  Mer¬ 
maid.  As,  one  night,  he  sits  over  his  tipple,  Jonson  sees 
Corbett  (later  a  reverend  Bishop)  enter  the  room;  where¬ 
upon,  he  sends  him  a  quart  of  raw  wine,  bidding  the 
attendant  say:  “Tell  him,  I  sacrifice  my  service  to 
him.”  —  “I  thank  him  for  his  love;  but  he  is  mistaken, 
for  sacrifices  are  always  burnt,”  replies  Corbett,  whose 
taste  probably  ran  less  to  raw  than  to  burnt  wine.  — 
Again,  when  Jonson  notices  that  Shakespeare  whom  he 
had  recently  asked  to  serve  as  god-father  to  one  of  Jon- 
son’s  children,  seems  to  be  somewhat  thoughtful,  Ben 
asks  his  friend  the  reason  thereof.  Shakespeare  tells 
him  that  he  is  considering  what  gift  to  choose  for  his 
god-child,  and  has  decided  —  (in  those  times  when  a 
composite  called  latten,  and  much  like  our  brass,  was  in 
use):  “I’ll  e’en  give  him  a  douzen  Lattin  spoones,  and 
thou  shalt  translate  them,”  —  a  thrifty  and  witty  reply 
to  the  classic  scholar. 

It  was  probably  in  1602  that  Ben  Jonson  left  his  wife. 
The  next  year  his  first  tragedy,  “Sejanus,”  wherein 
Chapman  may  have  collaborated  with  him,  was  acted 
by  Shakespeare’s  company  at  the  Globe  Theatre.  In 
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1605,  his  comedy,  “Volpone,”  made  Jonson  one  of  the 
best-known  playwrights  in  London,  and  during  the 
following  ten  years,  the  first  of  official  Poets  Laureate 
was  the  ruling  spirit  of  literary  London.  About  the 
same  period,  say  from  1599  to  1611,  London  was,  for  the 
most  part,  Shakespeare’s  place  of  residence.  He  was, 
by  his  fellows  at  the  Mermaid,  even  more  sought  after 
as  the  companionable  manager  of  the  Globe  Theatre, 
than  admired  as  the  successful  author.  In  this  first 
decade  of  the  seventeenth  century,  Shakespeare  and 
Jonson  were  thus  at  the  convivial  heights  of  their  careers, 
with  the  Mermaid  Tavern  as  their  favorite  haunt,  the 
night’s  play  ended. 

We  find  all  manner  of  inter-collaboration  among  the 
members  of  the  Mermaid  coterie,  and  can  readily  infer 
that  plots  and  poems  were  discussed  over  the  evening 
glasses.  In  the  same  year  (1598)  that  the  first  install¬ 
ment  of  the  translation  of  Homer  appeared,  Chapman 
was  already  writing  a  play,  whose  plot  was  furnished  by 
Ben  Jonson;  and  in  1605  these  two  authors,  together 
with  Marston,  were  in  prison  for  a  brief  while  because 
their  joint  comedy,  “Eastward  Hoe,”  contained  some 
gibes  at  the  Scottish  people,  whose  King  had  so  recently 
become  the  ruler  of  England  also.  Later  on  in  life, 
Jonson  and  Chapman  had  an  altercation  which  inter¬ 
fered  with  their  friendship,  but  in  the  early  days  of  the 
Mermaid  Tavern  they  were  closely  allied.  Then,  too, 
between  the  years  1597  and  1602,  Drayton  was  writing 
for  the  stage  in  collaboration  with  Dekker,  both  of  them, 
with  little  question,  members  of  the  Mermaid  group. 
Drayton,  Shakespeare’s  senior  by  one  year,  we  re¬ 
member,  if  not  for  his  “  Poly-Olbion,”  at  least  for  his 
famous  “  Ballad  of  Agincourt,”  a  ballad  that  must  have 
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been  a  great  favorite  at  the  Mermaid  when  it  appeared 
in  1605,  in  “Poemes,  Lyrick  and  Pastorale.”  The  friend¬ 
ship  formed  by  this  bachelor  from  Warwickshire  with 
the  writers  at  London  lasted  for  many  years,  and  we 
find  him  a  guest  at  the  wedding  of  Shakespeare’s  daugh¬ 
ter,  when,  if  we  are  to  credit  the  entry  that  the  Rev.  John 
Ward,  Vicar  of  Stratford,  made  in  his  manuscript  note¬ 
book:  “Shakespeare,  Drayton  and  Ben  Jonson  had  a 
merry  meeting,  and  it  seems  drunk  too  hard,  for  Shake¬ 
speare  died  of  a  fever  there  contracted.” 

Drayton’s  friend,  Thomas  Dekker,  wrote,  in  addition 
to  eight  plays  of  his  own,  several  with  Massinger  and 
Ford.  In  “Satiromastix,  or  The  Untrussing  of  the  Hu¬ 
morous  Poet,”  Ben  Jonson  is  the  subject;  and  this  was 
one  of  a  series  of  plays  beginning  in  1598,  with  Marston’s 
“  Histriomastix,  or  The  Player  Whipped,”  and  ending 
with  Jonson’s,  “Sejanus,”  in  1603,  that  afforded  amuse¬ 
ment  to  the  town,  as  it  watched  the  progress  of  the 
quarrel  between  the  two  camps  of  actors  and  play¬ 
wrights.  Shakespeare  disliked  having  children  on  the 
stage  take  part  in  these  scenes  of  hostility,  and  he  was 
probably  the  peace-maker  in  this  episode  of  histrionic 
satire.  In  any  case,  soon  after  the  meetings  at  the  Mer¬ 
maid  Tavern  began,  the  altercation  which  had  sprung 
up  through  resentment  at  Jonson’s  domineering  ways 
died  away. 

But  of  all  the  authors  in  this  group,  remembered  for 
their  work  in  collaboration,  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  are 
foremost.  In  1600,  the  youthful  Beaumont  left  Oxford 
and  came  to  London,  where  he  was  soon  on  terms  of 
intimacy  with  Jonson  and  Drayton.  Shakespeare’s  in¬ 
fluence  makes  itself  manifest  as  early  as  1602,  in  Beau¬ 
mont’s  “  Salmacis  and  Hermaphroditus  ” ;  and  Fletcher’s 
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lyrical  poems  are,  next  after  Shakespeare’s,  among  the 
sweetest  and  most  musical  in  English  verse. 

It  was  near  Shakespeare’s  theatre  —  the  Globe  — 
that  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  took  up  their  abode  to¬ 
gether.  There  on  the  Bankside  they  shared  purse  and 
attire,  inspiration  and  romance;  danger,  too,  when  once 
they  came  near  being  imprisoned  for  treason,  because 
a  character  in  one  of  their  dramas  called  out:  “I’ll 
kill  the  King!” 

In  their  long  list  of  joint  plays  (beginning  with  “The 
Woman  Hater,”  in  1607)  the  richness  of  Beaumont’s 
verses  finds  its  complement  in  the  wit  of  Fletcher’s  dia¬ 
logue  ;  nor  did  Shakespeare  himself  consider  Fletcher  an 
unworthy  collaborator,  as  passages  in  the  “Two  Noble 
Kinsmen  ”  tend  strongly  to  make  evident.  In  his  “  Wild 
Goose  Chase,”  Fletcher  shows  much  of  the  mirthful 
spirit  which  enlivened  the  meetings  at  the  Mermaid; 
where,  too,  Richard  Brome,  Jonson’s  attendant  and 
amanuensis,  had  opportunities  to  display  the  rather 
broader  humor  that  disports  itself  in  his  fifteen  comedies, 
among  whose  titles,  “  The  Woman  who  Wears  Breeches,” 
and  “The  Jovial  Crew,  or  The  Merry  Beggars,”  attest 
the  nature  of  his  writings.  But  I  fancy  that  gayest  of 
all  the  guests  must  have  been  the  actor  Will  Kemp, 
who  took  the  part  of  the  fool  in  various  of  Shakespeare’s 
plays.  It  was  he  who  danced  his  way  from  London  to 
Norwich,  and  who  has  left  so  delightful  a  description  of 
his  unusual  journey.  In  dedicating  to  Mistress  Anne 
Fitton  this  account  of  “A  Nine  Days  Wonder,”  he  asks 
her  consideration  of  “blunt  mirth  in  a  Morrice  dancer, 
especially  such  a  one  as  Will  Kemp  that  hath  spent  his 
life  in  jigges  and  merry  jestes.”  Of  the  more  serious 
statesmen  and  jurists  who  may  have,  at  the  Mermaid, 
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watched  the  antics  of  Will  Kemp,  Francis  Bacon  and 
John  Selclen  are  possibilities.  Selden  had  become  inter¬ 
ested  in  Ben  Jonson  in  1605,  after  the  poet’s  dismissal 
from  imprisonment  on  account  of  his  participation  in 
“ Eastward  Hoe”;  and  in  1607,  we  find  Selden  writing 
the  prefatory  song  to  Jonson’s  “Volpone.”  His  re¬ 
searches  in  Oriental  fields  so  commended  themselves  to 
the  learned  leader  of  the  Mermaid  group,  that  Jonson 
wrote  him  an  epistle  in  which  we  find  the  lines:  — 

“You  that  have  been  ever  at  home, 

Yet  have  all  countries  seen.” 

Unquestionably,  Selden  was  one  of  the  finer  men  who 
mingled  with  the  Mermaid  authors,  and  it  was  perhaps 
there  that  he  discussed  with  Drayton  the  notes  he  wrote 
for  “Poly-Olbion.” 

A  statesman  of  greater  moment  than  Selden,  but  far 
less  sympathetic  as  a  man,  was  Sir  Francis  Bacon,  who 
is  admitted  by  us  into  the  charmed  circle,  not  so  much 
because  his  withdrawal  from  court  circles  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  King  James’s  reign  makes  him  a  logical 
candidate,  as  because  we  enjoy  the  mental  vision  of 
seeing  him  in  Shakespeare’s  society,  among  writers 
qualified  thoroughly  to  know  and  understand  the  abili¬ 
ties  of  these  two,  one  with  the  greatest  intellect,  the 
other  with  the  greatest  imagination  of  the  age.  And  if, 
indeed,  they  did  drink  and  argue  together  at  the  Mer¬ 
maid,  we  wonder  whether  the  wine  brought  into  full 
flow  the  powerful  genius  of  Francis  Bacon,  or  accen¬ 
tuated  the  meanness  of  the  man.  That  it  made  more 
mellow  and  gracious  the  gentle  Shakespeare,  we  will 
not  doubt. 

From  the  lyric  voices  at  the  Mermaid  one  would  be 
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Francis  Bacon 

Engraved  by  William  Marshall.  (From  Advancement  of  Learning ,  1640) 
In  the  collection  of  Beverly  Chew,  Esq. 
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reluctant  to  exclude  those  of  John  Donne  and  of  Drum¬ 
mond  of  Hawthornden ;  but  as  to  Donne,  we  fear  that  his 
religious  activities  and  writings  during  the  Mermaid's 
best  days,  may  have  kept  him  from  consorting  with 
actors  and  playwrights;  while  of  Drummond  of  Haw¬ 
thornden,  we  have  no  least  proof  that  he  met  Ben  Jon- 
son  before  1618.  However,  as  he  left  Edinburgh  for 
London  in  1606,  and,  after  arriving  at  the  metropolis, 
gave  up  the  idea  of  practising  law,  devoting  himself  to 
the  editing  and  writing  of  poetry  and  collecting  books, 
it  seems  very  likely  that  he  must  have  personally  known 
the  tavern  where  Drayton,  one  of  his  best  liked  authors, 
had  so  many  friends.  Despite  his  “  History  of  Scotland," 
his  volume  of  religious  verses,  — “  Flowers  of  Zion," 
—  his  sonnets  and  madrigals,  Drummond  of  Hawthorn¬ 
den  has  his  niche  in  literature  mainly  because  it  is 
through  him  that  we  have  an  authentic  record  of  the 
sayings  and  doings  of  Ben  Jonson,  who  for  many  weeks 
was  his  guest  in  Scotland. 

The  actors  Lawrence  Fletcher,  Augustin  Phillips, 
John  Heminges,  Henry  Condell,  William  Sly,  and  others 
of  Shakespeare’s  troop,  went  to  the  Mermaid  for  their 
suppers,  and  joined  the  playwrights  in  talking  shop. 
Here,  too,  we  see  entering  the  out-of-town  admirers  of 
the  drama,  such  as  Sir  John  Salisbury,  Shakespeare’s 
patron,  and  himself  a  writer  of  verse.  The  club  was  as¬ 
suredly  one  that  attracted  others  than  its  habitues,  and 
the  rules  laid  down  by  Ben  Jonson  to  govern  its  meet¬ 
ings  and  not  to  let  behavior  go  beyond  bounds,  indi¬ 
cate  that  the  Mermaid  Tavern  had  a  reputation  to 
sustain.  Let  any  one  who  desires  to  enter  as  a  print-col¬ 
lector  into  fellowship  with  its  members,  resort  to  the 
British  Museum’s  great  catalogue  of  portrait  engrav- 
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William  Drummond 

Engraved  by  Richard  Gaywood.  (From  History  of  Scotland,  1654) 
Size  of  the  original  engraving,  73/i  X  4%  inches 
In  the  collection  of  Beverly  Chew,  Esq. 
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mgs,1  thence  to  ascertain,  as  far  as  may  be  (for  of  some 
of  the  poets  no  contemporary  portraits  exist),  what 
was  the  appearance  of  the  Mermaid  group.  The  search 
will  be  rewarded  richly,  with  men  well  worthy  of  being 
looked  at,  as  well  as  listened  to.  Here  was  high  argu¬ 
ment,  undoubtedly,  and  here  were  the  lighter  moods, 
and  here,  too,  I  take  it,  in  this  club  of  men  who  held 
each  other  in  that  honor  which  comes  with  the  crafts¬ 
man’s  recognition  of  what  is  noble  in  his  trade,  and  with 
the  companion’s  affection  for  the  sharers  of  his  plea¬ 
sures,  was  an  element  of  high-minded  loyalty.  We  find 
many  expressions  of  it  in  verse,  as  in  Ben  Jonson’s  lines 
under  Shakespeare’s  portrait  in  the  First  Folio;  or  as 
in  his  dedicatory  epistle  to  Camden,  prefacing  “Every 
Man  in  his  Humour”:  “I  am  none  of  those,”  —  writes 
the  leading  spirit  of  the  Mermaid  Tavern,  —  “I  am  none 
of  those  that  can  suffer  the  benefits  conferred  upon  my 
youth  to  perish  with  my  age.  It  is  a  frail  memory  that 
remembers  but  present  things.” 

Alluring  and  insidious  ’it  were  to  quote  at  length  from 
the  writings  of  the  Mermaid  group ;  and  all  the  more  so 
when  they  depict,  or  seem  to  depict,  one  another.  “He 
was  not  of  an  age,  but  for  all  time,”  writes  Jonson  of 
Shakespeare.  And  did  Chapman  have  Raleigh  in  mind 
in  those  lines  so  fraught  with  the  essence  of  the  great 
Elizabethan  days? 

“Give  me  a  spirit  that  on  this  life’s  rough  seas 
Loves  t’  have  his  sails  fill’d  with  a  lusty  wind, 

Even  till  his  sail-yards  tremble,  his  masts  crack, 

And  his  rapt  ship  run  on  her  side  so  low 
That  she  drinks  water,  and  her  keel  plows  air.” 

1  Catalogue  of  Engraved  British  Portraits.  Preserved  in  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Prints  and  Drawings  in  the  British  Museum.  By  Freeman 
O’Donoghue,  F.S.A.  Printed  by  order  of  the  Trustees.  4vols.  1908. 
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To  more  than  one  of  the  frequenters  of  the  Mermaid 
could  be  applied  the  verses  that  Drayton  wrote  in  trib¬ 
ute  to  their  well-beloved  Marlowe,  who 

“Had  in  him  those  brave  translunary  things 
That  the  first  poets  had.” 

Do  we  not  see  Shakespeare  himself  at  the  Mermaid, 
where,  in  “The  Merchant  of  Venice,”  he  writes:  — 

“The  kindest  man, 

The  best-condition ’d  and  unwearied  spirit 
In  doing  courtesies”? 

Or  in  “The  Comedy  of  Errors,”  with  its 

“Small  cheer  and  great  welcome  make  a  merry  guest  ”? 

Or  again  (from  “King  Richard  III”),  — 

“  This  keen  encounter  of  our  wits  ”; 

and  (from  “King  Henry  IV”),  — 

“We  have  heard  the  chimes  at  midnight  ”? 

Hark!  The  midnight  chimes  sound  again  from  afar, 
and  in  their  music  the  years  melt  away.  The  candles  of 
the  Mermaid  still  flame  with  unquenchable  light;  the 
old  Tavern  stands  in  the  realm  of  imperishable  things. 
For  was  it  not  here  that  there  met  the  wisest  and  the 
wittiest  of  their  day,  Poets  Laureate  of  England  with 
the  Poet  Laureate  of  the  world,  “the  choice  and  master 
spirits  of  this  age”? 


Walker.  Denis's  Valet.  (Illustration  to  Denis  Duval) 
Size  of  the  original  wood-engraving,  X  4%  inches 
In  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston 
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FREDERICK  WALKER 


By  ELISABETH  LUTHER  CARY 

Author  of  “  William  Blake,”  “  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti,  Illustrator,”  “  The  Ros¬ 
settis,”  “  Adolf  von  Menzel,”  “Frederick  Sandys,”  etc. 


ORN  in  London  in  1840  and  living  there  for 
the  greater  part  of  his  short  life  of  thirty- 
five  years,  Frederick  Walker  was  essentially  a 
man  of  his  time  and  surroundings,  an  artist 
of  the  1860  school  in  a  country  struggling  violently  to 
raise  the  standard  of  popular  illustration.  The  Dalziels 
modestly  record  their  good  fortune  in  being  intimately 
connected  with  men  of  exceptional  talent,  and  in  posi¬ 
tion  to  avail  themselves  of  their  brilliant  ability,  but  the 
truth  is  that  the  London  publishers  of  the  “golden  six¬ 
ties”  were  largely  responsible  for  the  renaissance  of  illus¬ 
tration  in  England.  Their  ideals,  and  their  willingness 
to  employ  unrecognized  talent,  called  out  artists  who 
otherwise  could  only  have  reached  a  small  public,  and 
placed  them  in  the  position  of  unconscious  educators, 
quietly  purifying  the  taste  of  the  people  and  accustom¬ 
ing  it  to  force  and  individuality  where  it  had  been  con¬ 
tent  with  poverty  of  expression  and  feeble  prettiness. 

The  taste  of  the  people  is,  however,  in  any  age,  of  a 
firm  resisting  texture  not  easily  to  be  penetrated  by 
new  ideas  of  good  and  evil,  and  Walker’s  generally  fav¬ 
orable  reception,  before  this  hard-caked  surface  of  pub¬ 
lic  opinion  had  been  thoroughly  broken  up  by  the  Pre- 
Raphaelites,  was  due  largely  to  the  great  simplicity  of 
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his  vision  and  the  British  attitude  of  his  mind.  He  was 
nearer  to  Old  Crome  than  he  was  to  Rossetti.  There 
could  be  no  greater  contrast  than  exists  between  Ros¬ 
setti’s  letters,  observing  of  Nature  but  alien  to  her  mul¬ 
titudinous  interests,  and  Walker’s  boyish  accounts  of 
fishing  in  the  rain  and  taking  “ sharp  walks”  in  “ jolly 
thick  boots.”  Something  of  the  rain,  and  the  jolly 
thickness  of  the  boots,  and  the  commonplace  of  making 
bonfires,  and  herding  geese,  and  picking  mushrooms, 
has  got  into  his  work  and  called  forth  the  response  of 
a  public  willing  to  see  the  fair  face  of  Nature  flattered 
so  long  as  its  familiar  features  are  not  changed  out  of 
resemblance,  and  its  familiar  form  wears  recognisable 

clothes.  Walker  was  purely  English  in  his  instincts. 

* 

“More  almost  than  any  other  painter  of  similar  rank,” 
one  of  his  critics  says,  “did  he  depend  on  Heeling’  for 
success,”  and  if  the  feeling  often  dips  down  toward 
sentimentality  it  not  less  often  rises  to  sincerest  senti¬ 
ment,  as  in  The  Old  Gate,  where  the  children  at  play, 
the  homing  workmen  with  their  downcast  dog,  the  old 
woman  on  the  steps,  the  architecture  of  the  wall  and 
gate,  and  the  pleasant  landscape  beyond  are  steeped  in 
English  atmosphere  and  suggest  the  rich  humanized 
beauty  of  a  land  affectionately  tamed  by  the  hand  of 
man. 

An  unsympathetic  critic  recently  compared  Walker’s 
work  to  that  of  war  correspondents  in  contemporary 
journalism,  “describing  minutely  what  they  never  had 
seen.”  The  criticism  is  unjust  both  to  artist  and  war 
correspondent,  each  having  enough  of  the  modern  con¬ 
science  to  respect  at  least  the  externals  of  truth.  The 
1860  artists  as  a  group  were  leagued  against  the  particu¬ 
lar  variety  of  sham  implied  in  the  comment  quoted. 
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Size  of  the  original  wood-engraving,  3%  X  4%  inches 
In  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston 


They  bent,  in  fact,  so  far  in  the  opposite  direction  as  to 
let  reference  to  nature  take  the  place  of  that  finer  in¬ 
terpretation  which  is  checked  by  the  continual  inter¬ 
ruption  of  even  significant  detail;  and  Walker  himself 
worked  in  the  presence  of  his  subject  with  indefatigable 
resolution  and  disregard  of  physical  comfort.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  J.  W.  North,  commenting  on 
Walker’s  method  of  painting  direct  from  nature  without 
the  intervention  of  a  preliminary  sketch,  emphasises  his 
desire  of  achieving  an  appearance  of  ease  in  his  work. 
To  this  quality  his  friend  “ sorrowfully  felt”  he  gave  too 
much  weight  and  explains  “this  excessive  sensitiveness 
(to  what  is  after  all  of  minor  importance),”  as  probably 
due  in  a  degree  to  “a  reaction  from  the  somewhat  un¬ 
natural  clearness  of  definition  in  the  early  pictures  of 
the  Pre-Raphaelite  Brotherhood.”  It  was,  at  all  events, 
a  progression  toward  the  synthesis  of  fully  developed 
art  and  adds  a  very  modern  charm  to  the  pictures  in 
which  it  is  most  successfully  developed. 

Walker’s  boyhood  was  very  happily  managed  for  his 
subsequent  success.  He  began  to  learn  his  own  lesson 
so  early  that  there  could  have  been  no  stiff  muscles  to 
teach  relaxation,  and  no  manual  clumsiness  to  combat 
when  he  came  to  grips  with  his  chosen  profession.  His 
studies  seem  to  have  been  of  an  ordinary  kind  until  he 
was  about  fifteen  years  old,  when  he  was  placed  in  an 
architect’s  office,  where  he  remained  for  nearly  two 
years.  He  had  shown  a  passion  for  drawing  while  he  was 
still  in  school,  and  he  continued  to  draw  anything  and 
everything  that  came  in  his  way,  in  addition  to  his 
architectural  draughtsmanship.  This  unofficial  work  at¬ 
tracted  the  attention  of  his  employers  and  he  was  en¬ 
couraged  to  devote  himself  to  the  study  of  art. 
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Walker.  Little  Denis  Dances  and  Sings  before  the  Navy 
Gentlemen.  (Illustration  to  Denis  Duval) 

Size  of  the  original  wood  engraving,  5%  X  4^4  inches 

In  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston 
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For  this  purpose  he  entered  Leigh’s  studio,  a  popular 
art  school  of  the  period,  working  there  in  the  evening 
and  drawing  at  the  British  Museum  during  the  day.  In 
1858  he  was  apprenticed  to  J.  W.  Whymper,  the  wood 
engraver,  for  whom  during  two  years  he  worked  three 
days  a  week.  By  the  time  he  was  twenty  he  was  an 
experienced  draughtsman  and  well  started  on  the  path 
he  was  steadily  to  pursue  until  his  death  fifteen  years 
later. 

In  1860,  February  18,  one  of  his  drawings,  for  the 
series  “  Peasant  Proprietorship  ”  appeared  in  “Once-a- 
Week,”  and  on  February  25  the  design  called  God  Help 
Out  Men  at  Sea  was  published.  Thus  he  was  launched 
on  a  course  of  drawing  for  illustration  that  lasted  for  five 
years,  with  such  important  competitors  in  the  field  as 
Millais,  Tenniel,  Leech  and  Keene.  He  drew  not  only 
for  “Once-a-Week,”  but  for  “Good  Words”  and  the 
“  Cornhill  Magazine,”  all  periodicals  concerned  with  the 
formation  of  the  new  strong  school  of  English  book 
illustration.  Toward  the  end  of  1860  he  met  Thack¬ 
eray  and  was  engaged  to  redraw,  upon  the  wood  block, 
the  designs  made  by  Thackeray,  on  paper,  to  illustrate 
“The  Adventures  of  Philip.”  Walker  was  restive  under 
this  arrangement  and  rebelled  against  doing  any  but 
original  work.  Thackeray  yielded  with  characteristi¬ 
cally  amiable  and  generous  recognition  of  another’s  point 
of  view,  and  nearly  all  the  illustrations  for  “Philip”  are 
Walker’s  own,  as  well  as  three  of  the  four  for  “Denis 
Duval,”  the  first  —  Little  Denis  Dances  and  Sings  be¬ 
fore  the  Navy  Gentlemen  —  having  been  redrawn  by 
Walker  from  one  of  Thackeray’s  water  colors. 

The  relation  between  Walker  and  Thackeray  was 
touched  with  the  gentle  playfulness  that  hovered  like  a 
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Walker.  A  Letter  from  New  York.  (Illustration  to 
The  Adventures  of  Philip) 

“‘Oh,  Philip!’  was  all  Charlotte  could  say,  and  then —  There  was  a 
pretty  group  for  Charlotte  to  see,  and  for  Mr.  Walker  to  draw!” 

Size  of  the  original  wood-engraving,  6%  X  inches 

In  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston 
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lambent  flame  over  Thackeray’s  friendships.  A  remark¬ 
ably  pretty  story  is  told  of  their  first  meeting.  Mr. 
George  Smith,  of  Smith,  Elder  and  Company,  had  ar¬ 
ranged  it,  hoping  that  Thackeray  would  find  in  the  tal¬ 
ented  young  artist  the  interpreter  for  whom  he  had  been 
looking.  Walker  was  the  soul  of  shyness  and  Thack¬ 
eray’s  kind  observing  eyes  were  not  long  in  detecting 
his  uneasiness.  Mr.  Smith  describes  the  quaint  tact 
with  which  the  situation  was  met :  — 

“ After  a  little  time  he  (Thackeray)  said,  ‘Can  you 
draw?  Mr.  Smith  says  you  can.’  ‘Y-e-e-s,  I  think  so,’ 
said  the  young  man  who  was,  within  a  few  years,  to  ex¬ 
cite  the  admiration  of  the  whole  world  by  the  excellence 
of  his  drawings.  ‘I’m  going  to  shave,’  said  Mr.  Thack¬ 
eray,  ‘would  you  mind  drawing  my  back?’  ” 

The  result  was  a  satisfactory  sketch,  but  if  Walker 
had  been  asked  to  draw  Thackeray’s  face  instead  of  his 
back  Mr.  Smith  was  sure  that  he  would  not  have  been 
able  to  hold  his  pencil.  When  Thackeray  died  Walker 
“came  running  to  the  house”  and  was  found  wander¬ 
ing  about  weeping. 

In  addition  to  magazine  illustrations  Walker  also 
made  independent  drawings  for  Dalziel  Brothers,  and 
these  were  subjects  of  his  own  choice.  His  highest  point 
in  illustration  was  reached  in  his  work  for  “The  Story 
of  Elizabeth,”  by  Anne  Thackeray,  his  somewhat  fem¬ 
inine  and  nervous  talent  finding  ready  expression  in  his 
interpretation  of  this  most  charming  history  of  woman¬ 
hood. 

In  1863  his  first  painting  in  oil  color  was  exhibited, 
The  Lost  Path,  a  picture  of  a  woman  struggling  through 
the  snow  with  a  child  in  her  arms.  At  this  time  he  also 
was  doing  the  most  beautiful  of  his  water  colors  and 
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Walker.  Thanksgiving.  (Illustration  to  The  Adventures  of  Philip) 
Size  of  the  original  wood-engraving,  6%  X  4%  inches 
In  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston 
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his  work  on  wood  began  to  lose  its  interest  for  him. 
He  undertook  to  illustrate  Mrs.  Henry  Wood’s  story 
“ Oswald  Cray”  appearing  in  “Good  Words”  in  1864, 
but  wrote  presently :  — 

“  I  begin  to  think  it  was  a  mistake  to  take  those  1  Good 
Words’  things,  and  the  beastliness  of  wood  drawing  is 
full  upon  me  —  support  me  in  the  resolution  to  take 
NO  MORE  as  these  things  get  finished.  I  am  utterly 
tired  of  it  —  yes  utterly.  There  is  not  a  single  reason 
that  I  can  see  now  for  doing  them,  certainly  not  on  the 
score  of  money.” 

Water  color  solicited  him  and  the  medium  was  having 
a  renewed  popularity  in  London.  He  was  elected  in 
1864  to  the  Old  Water-Color  Society.  From  this  time  on 
he  painted  in  water  color  and  oil,  with  few  deviations  in 
the  direction  of  wood  engravings,  and  seven  years  later 
he  became  an  Associate  of  the  Royal  Academy.  Like 
most  of  the  1860  group,  he  was  thrifty  with  his  subject 
matter,  often  using  a  favorite  theme  for  a  wood  engrav¬ 
ing,  a  water-color  drawing  and  an  oil  painting,  extract¬ 
ing  from  it  every  last  drop  of  its  pictorial  virtue  so  far 
as  this  was  revealed  to  him.  The  affectation  and  “  pret¬ 
tiness”  of  which  he  has  been  accused  show  occasionally 
in  his  wood  engravings  where  they  reflect  the  taste  of 
the  time  for  insipid  types.  Out  Among  the  Wild  Flowers 
in  “Good  Words,”  November,  1862,  is  a  characteristic 
example.  The  figures  lack  elasticity  and  vigor.  A  slim 
girl  seated  on  the  grass  is  crowned  with  flowers  by  a 
younger  girl.  A  charming  boy,  with  one  of  the  angelic 
physiognomies  that  explain  the  ancient  ejaculation  “non 
Angli  sed  Angeli,”  gazes  rapt;  an  old  crone  supported  by 
a  middle-aged  woman  passes  through  the  landscape  all 
eyes  for  the  group;  and,  that  no  loophole  of  escape  be 
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Walker.  Out  among  the  Wild  Flowers 
Size  of  the  original  wood-engraving,  6  X  414  inches 
In  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston 
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Walker.  The  Lost  Path 
Size  of  the  original  wood  engraving,  5%  X  4 y8  inches 
In  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston 
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Walker.  Summer 

Size  of  the  original  wood-engraving,  6%  X  4%  inches 
In  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston 
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left  to  the  observer,  a  child  holds  a  bunch  of  flowers  up 
before  them  and  points  toward  the  reclining  girl.  The 
wood  engraver  is  perhaps  responsible  for  the  inexpres¬ 
siveness  of  the  lines,  but  the  whole  composition  is  heavy 
with  sophisticated  sentiment.  Another  drawing,  one  of 
the  group  made  independently  for  Dalziel  Brothers 
is  called  Summer  and  shows  a  couple  of  boys  in  a 
summer  landscape,  one  bathing  in  a  pool,  the  other  pull¬ 
ing  off  his  coat  preparatory  to  joining  his  companion. 
A  meadow  with  trees  and  lush,  tall  grass  is  delightfully 
indicated,  but  the  drawing  of  the  boys  leaves  much  to 
be  desired.  The  oil  painting  The  Bathers  which  followed 
it,  shows,  on  the  other  hand,  an  easy  mastery  of  an¬ 
atomical  structure  in  the  nude  forms.  The  1862  engrav¬ 
ing,  The  Summer  Woods,  is  an  example  of  Walker’s  suc¬ 
cess  with  simplicity,  a  remarkably  sincere  and  pleasant 
bit  of  work.  A  boy  on  a  stile  is  cutting  an  apple,  a 
mother  seated  on  the  grass  is  feeding  her  baby,  a  little 
girl  is  absorbing  the  contents  of  an  open  lunch  basket,  a 
second  boy  lies  on  the  grass,  doing  something  with  his 
hand  in  that  aimless  cryptic  dream  of  youth  which  finds 
a  mystery  in  the  commonest  gesture. 

From  the  finished  product  of  Walker’s  work  on  wood, 
more  or  less  mutilated  by  the  engraver,  one  cannot,  of 
course,  gain  a  just  impression.  Work  as  sensitive  and 
tender  as  Walker’s  at  its  best  loses  the  most  important 
elements  of  its  charm  in  translation.  Photographs  of 
some  of  his  drawings  on  wood,  made  before  the  cutting, 
exist,  and  show  how  deftly  he  felt  his  way  with  pencil, 
pen  and  brush  to  a  result,  beautiful  in  itself,  but  appall¬ 
ingly  difficult  to  interpret  without  doing  violence  to  the 
original  quality  of  the  work. 

He  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  to  introduce  brush- 
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Size  of  the  original  wood-engraving,  4*4  X  5%  inches 
In  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston 


work  into  his  wood  drawing,  using  the  spreading  of  the 
brush  to  give  texture.  He  also  was  the  first  English 
artist  of  prominence  to  do  anything  in  poster  art.  The 
Woman  in  White,  by  Wilkie  Collins,  was  about  to  be 
produced  on  the  stage  and  Walker  undertook  to  design 
a  suitable  poster  for  the  occasion,  drawing  at  first  on 
paper  in  chalk  and  charcoal,  and  then  transferring  the 
design  to  a  sheet  of  wood  the  size  of  a  door  and  redraw¬ 
ing  it  for  the  cutting.  The  subject  is  a  woman  with  a 
shawl  over  her  head,  opening  a  door  and  going  out  into 
the  night  under  a  star-strewn  sky.  The  drawing  is 
spirited  and  strong,  with  simplicity  of  mass  and  a  fine 
suggestion  of  energy  in  the  action  of  the  figure.  Walker 
wrote  concerning  it:  “I  am  bent  on  doing  all  I  can  with 
a  first  attempt  at  what  I  consider  might  develop  into  a 
most  important  branch  of  art.”  It  was  characteristic 
of  him  to  enter  a  new  field  with  enthusiasm,  and  his 
clever,  prompt  adjustment  to  poster  requirements  in¬ 
dicates  the  freshness  and  flexibility  of  his  mind.  In  all 
his  work,  early  and  late,  it  is  possible  to  discern  this 
characteristic  of  childlike  freshness  of  thought,  and  his 
biography,  written  by  George  John  Marks,  his  brother- 
in-law,  gives  unmistakable  testimony  to  the  mingling 
of  dependence  and  independence  that  made  him  at  once 
lovable  and  irritating  to  the  circle  of  his  friends  outside 
the  inner  circle  of  the  family.  He  never  married  and 
his  mother  and  sister  seem  to  have  had  for  him  a  pro¬ 
tecting  adoration  not  uncommon  in  households  thus 
formed.  He  repaid  their  affection  with  constant  appreci¬ 
ation  of  its  quality,  and  with  an  equal  devotion  of  heart. 
Every  step  of  his  progress  with  an  important  picture  is 
reported  to  them.  He  is  eager  over  their  health,  their 
comfort,  their  cleverness  in  making  flowers  grow,  their 
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Walker.  The  Woman  in  White 
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kindness  in  doing  his  errands.  In  fact,  he  remained 
through  his  thirty-five  years  the  boy  at  home,  taking 
his  share  generously  of  family  responsibility,  but  not 
once  adrift  from  those  moorings  that  keep  an  individu¬ 
ality  tied  to  the  shore,  that  save  it  from  mid-ocean  ad¬ 
ventures  of  the  soul  and  prevent  it  from  achieving  full 
maturity. 

The  latter  part  of  his  life  flowed  on  with  little  inci¬ 
dent.  In  1863  he  left  England  for  a  short  visit  to  Paris, 
and  nothing  brings  out  his  idiosyncratic  tendency  more 
clearly  than  that  the  Louvre  and  the  Luxembourg  alike 
elicited  from  him  no  expression  of  interest,  and  that  the 
great  pleasure  of  his  trip  was  the  looking  forward  to  his 
return  to  England.  At  the  Luxembourg  he  looked  long¬ 
est  at  La  fin  de  la  jour  nee  and  at  Versailles  the  Sacre  de 
V Imperatrice  Josephine  claimed  him.  Three  years  later 
he  made  another  trip  to  Paris  and  visited  Gerome,  to 
be  “  crushed  by  the  splendor  of  his  place.  Such  artistic 
perfection  and  such  a  brick  of  a  man!”  He  spoke  of 
Paris  as  "one  of  the  few  favoured  loafing  grounds  on 
the  earth’s  surface,”  but  he  seems  to  have  brought  back 
from  it  nothing  but  such  tourist’s  memories.  In  1868 
he  went  to  Italy,  spending  most  of  his  time  in  Venice. 
There  he  promptly  arranged  to  paint  a  gondola  picture, 
enchanted  with  an  island  called  “Lido,”  and  quite  rec¬ 
onciled  to  putting  off  the  old  masters  until  his  friends 
came  to  save  him  the  trouble  of  hunting  them  out. 
After  a  little  more  than  two  weeks  of  sojourn  in  the 
city  of  Titians  and  Tintorettos,  he  wrote  home:  “I  am 
almost  finished  with  this  place.  I  mean  that  I  am  tired 
of  its  very  beauties,  and  longing  to  get  back.”  On  his 
homeward  journey  he  wrote  of  the  public  gardens  at 
Milan:  “I  fear  I  must  admit  feeling  a  little  solitary  and 
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Walker.  On  the  Top  of  the  Hill.  (Illustration  to  The  Story  of  Elizabeth) 
Size  of  the  original  wood-engraving,  4 y*  X  6^i>  inches 
In  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston 


homesick  in  those  gardens  —  so  good  and  so  prettily 
laid  out,  yet  so  very  unlike  ours.”  A  couple  of  years 
later  he  went  again  to  Venice  to  throw  off  the  effects  of  a 
succession  of  colds,  ominous  forerunners  of  the  malady 
that  killed  him,  and  again  there  is  no  mention  of  pic¬ 
tures,  and  great  haste  in  making  arrangements  for  an 
early  return  home  from  a  place  whose  beauty  could  not, 
for  him,  compensate  for  its  unpleasantness  in  being  un¬ 
like  England. 

In  1873  Walker  went  to  Algiers  with  the  combined 
purpose  of  escaping  a  London  winter  and  getting  ma¬ 
terial  for  a  picture  that  he  had  in  mind,  to  be  called  The 
Unknown  Land.  He  was  at  first  enthusiastic  over  the 
place,  finding  it  “ green  as  an  English  summer,”  but  it 
was  only  a  short  time  before  he  began  chafing  against 
the  unlikeness  to  England  and  the  sense  of  banishment, 
“so  different  from  being  a  week  or  a  fortnight  with  a 
fellow  and  within  a  day’s  journey  of  town.”  His  letters 
are  full  of  hatred  for  the  foreignness,  “the  loveliest 
place  on  earth  is  not  like  home,”  “am  getting  sick  of  the 
beautiful  place  and  yearn  for  my  native  pavement,”  and 
finally  on  shipboard  and  homeward  bound:  “I  am  worn 
with  the  eternal  gabble  of  foreign  tongues  —  with  every¬ 
thing  that  is  foreign  —  and  long  to  get  back  to  the  simple 
fare  and  the  little  fight  that  awaits  me.” 

All  this  and  much  more  in  his  letters  explains  Walker’s 
intensely  English  heart  and  mind.  What  is  best  in  his 
work  is  a  reflection  of  this  permanent  mood  of  tender¬ 
ness  for  his  own  country  and  his  immediate  surround¬ 
ings. 

In  most  of  his  pictures  the  peacefulness  of  a  rustic 
environment  is  shown.  Cherry  trees  in  blossom,  lambs 
and  little  children,  wayfarers  on  the  banks  of  little 
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Walker.  Broken  Victuals 
Size  of  the  original  wood-engraving,  61/!  X  4 %  inches 
In  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston 
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streams,  gipsies,  children  gathering  violets,  old  gates  and 
wells  and  farm  buildings,  gardens  heavy  with  lilies  and 
poppies  in  bloom,  a  ploughman  with  his  stout  horses,  a 
girl  reading  at  a  stile,  such  are  his  themes.  His  figures 
hint  ever  so  slightly  at  Greek  influence.  Some  one  finds 
in  one  of  them  a  reminiscence  of  the  Elgin  marbles;  the 
boy  who  guides  the  horses  in  The  Plough  has  a  classic 
balance  and  health  of  aspect;  the  lady  in  a  Perthshire 
garden  sits  graciously  with  a  large  gesture,  deep-throated 
and  long  limbed.  The  artist  undoubtedly  has  seen  the 
relation  of  his  models  to  the  Greeks  of  sculpture,  but  it 
is  a  resemblance  that  may  be  found  throughout  Eng¬ 
land.  The  beauty  of  the  English  type  seldom  has  been 
more  convincingly  affirmed  and  Walker’s  discerning 
eyes  saw  the  Greek  quality  to  be  found  in  it.  If  Walker 
was  romantic  about  England  it  came  from  his  deep  love 
for  all  that  is  lovely  there.  He  felt  no  need  of  turning  to 
the  past  for  his  romance.  He  found  it  in  trout  streams 
and  Surrey  towns,  in  cart  horses  and  little  creamy 
housewives.  He  drew  and  painted  it  as  he  found  it  with 
that  simplification  which  gives  birth  to  the  ideal. 
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THE  WIERIX 

{Catalogue  Raisonne  de  V oeuvre  des  trois  f vires,  Jean,  Jerome  and 
Antoine  Wierix.  Par  L.  Alvin.  Bruxelles.  1866.) 

A.  1860.  Henriette  de  Balzac  d’Entragues.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  states  are  found :  — 

I.  With  the  address  of  Harman  Adolfz. 
(M.F.A.) 

II.  The  address  changed  to:  Paules  de  la 
Honne/excudebat,/Au  pallaes  a  Parys/. 
(M.F.A.) 

A.  1872.  Catherine  de  Bourbon,  sister  of  Henry  IV. 
The  following  states  are  found :  — 

I.  Harman  Adolfz  excudebat.  Haerlemensis. 
(M.F.A.) 

II.  The  address  changed  to  Paules  de  la 
Honne/excudebat./  au  Palais/.  (M.F.A.) 

III.  In  lower  left  corner  one  reads:  Joan. 
Wierx/sculpsit./  AntwerpEe./.  (The  town 
having  been  substituted  for  the  date 
1600.)  The  publisher’s  address,  at  right, 
has  been  changed  to:  Henricus  Hondius/ 
Excudit:  1647/Hagge  =  Comit :/.  (M.F.A.) 
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JONAS  SUYDERHOEF 


( Jonas  Suyderhoef.  Verzeichniss  seiner  Kupferstiche  beschrieben 
von  Johann  Wussin.  Leipzig.  1861.) 

W.  39.  Jacob  Hollebeeck.  There  is  a  third  state: 
The  lettering  changed  to  IACOBVS  HOL- 
BEECK  IS  GEBOREN  TOT  LEYDEN 
...  and  two  lines  of  Dutch  biographical 
matter  in  smaller  lettering.  Then  four  lines 
of  Dutch  poetry:  Kon  Konst  .  .  .  seifs  be- 
waert.  Names  of  Goos  and  Suyderhoef  on 
left  and  right  respectively.  (M.F.A.) 

CORNEL  VISSCHER 

{Cornel  Visscher.  V  erzeichniss  seiner  Kupferstiche  bearbeitet  von 
Johann  Wussin.  Leipzig.  1865.) 

W.  12.  Christina ,  Queen  of  Sweden.  The  following 
states  are  found:  — 

I.  As  described. 

II.  The  date  1650  changed  to  1670  by  con¬ 
necting  the  upper  horizontal  stroke  of  the 
5  with  the  heavy  down  stroke,  leaving 
the  curve  and  dot  at  the  bottom  but 
effacing  the  other  portions  of  the  num¬ 
ber.  (M.F.A.) 

W.  25.  Robert  Junius.  There  is  a  state  between  the 
fourth  and  fifth  with  the  date  1654  after 
Visscher’s  name,  but  before  the  change  in 
dedication,  whereby  Banning  Cock’s  name 
appears  first,  Tulp’s  third  in  the  sequence. 
(M.F.A.) 
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JEAN  MORIN 


( Le  Peintre-Graveur  Frangais,  ou  Catalogue  Raisonne  des  Estampes 
gravees  par  les  peintres  et  les  dessmateurs  de  I’ecole  Frangaise.  Par 
A.  P.  F.  Robert-Dumesnil.  Vol.  2,  pp.  32-69.) 

R-D.  87.  Nicolas,  Marquis  de  Villeroy.  The  follow¬ 
ing  states  are  found :  — 

I.  As  described.  (M.F.A.) 

II.  The  portrait  reduced  to  an  oval  of  6  po. 
2  1.  (167  mm.),  by  4  po.  9  1.  (128  mm.), 
in  border  within  a  rectangle,  resting  on 
sill;  trophies  of  arms  and  flags  at  sides. 
Upon  a  white  space  beneath  the  sill:  Le 
Marechal  de  Villeroy.  H.  10  po.  2  1.  W. 
7  po.  2  1.  (M.F.A.) 

ROBERT  NANTEUIL 

(Le  Peintre-Graveur  Frangais  .  .  .  Par  A.  P.  F.  Robert-Dumesnil. 

Vol.  4,  PP-  35-189.) 

R-D.  22.  Anne  of  Austria,  Queen  of  France.  There  is 
a  state  between  the  first  and  second;  the 
figures  supporting  the  arms  being  as  yet 
unfinished.  (M.F.A.) 

R-D.  157.  Louis  XI V.  In  a  brilliant  impression  of  the 
I  or  II  stale  (M.F.A.),  (unfortunately  cut  to 
an  oval,  hence  indefinable),  the  mous¬ 
tache  of  the  monarch  extends  in  a  slanting 
line,  down  from  the  nose  to  the  corners  of 
the  mouth.  The  Fifth  State  (M.F.A.)  shows 
the  moustache  as  a  narrow  horizontal  strip, 
half  way  between  lips  and  nose. 
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GfiRARD  fiDELINCK 


(Le  Peintre-Graveur  Frangais  .  .  .  Par  A.  P.  F.  Robert-Dumesnil. 

Vol.  7,  pp.  169-336.) 

R-D.  230.  Jean  de  La  Fontaine.  The  following  states 
are  found:  — 

I.  With  the  arms.  (M.F.A.) 

II.  With  a  monogram  of  the  letters  L  F 
substituted  for  the  arms.  The  name  of 
Edelinck,  at  right,  is  effaced.  (M.F.A.) 

R-D.  255.  Louis  XIV.  The  following  states  are 
found :  — 

I.  Before  all  letters,  before  the  border. 
The  allegorical  figure  at  left  holds  a 
trumpet.  (M.F.A.) 

II.  Bust  of  monarch  replaced  by  another 
of  smaller  size.  The  allegorical  figure  at 
the  left,  supporting  the  crown  of  laurels, 
holds  a  lyre  in  her  left,  instead  of  the 
trumpet.  (M.F.A.) 

III.  That  described  by  Robert-Dumesnil  as 
the  Second  State. 

R-D.  314.  Jacques  Savary.  The  following  states  are 
found:  — 

I  and  II.  (M.F.A.)  As  described.  The  hem  of  the 
collar  shaded. 

III.  High  lights  taken  out  on  the  hem  of  the 
collar,  below  at  right,  also  on  forehead 
and  right  eyebrow.  Points  of  light  on 
buttons  of  garment.  (M.F.A.) 

IV.  That  described  by  Robert-Dumesnil  as 
the  Third  State. 
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ANTOINE  MASSON 


(Le  Peintre-Graveur  Frangais  .  .  .  Par  A.  P.  F.  Robert-Dumesnil. 

Vol.  2,  pp.  98-139 .) 

R-D.  1.  Portrait  of  the  Artist.  The  following  states 
are  found :  — 

I.  As  described. 

II.  The  inscription:  P.  Mignard  pinxit  Tre- 
censis,  at  the  lower  left,  has  been  im¬ 
perfectly  taken  out,  leaving  many  traces. 
(M.F.A.) 

The  portrait  was  engraved  (cf.  R-D. 
Vol.  II,  p.  190)  upon  the  planed-off  oval 
which  had  contained  the  likeness  of  the 
Due  de  Vendome  (R-D.  67) ;  traces  of  the 
effaced  previous  lettering  are  still  to  be 
seen  on  the  oval  frame  surrounding  the 
Masson  portrait.  Since  the  Vendome  por¬ 
trait  had  been  engraved  after  Mignard, 
and  that  artist’s  name  was  subsequently 
taken  out,  though  imperfectly,  after  the 
change  of  portraits,  it  seems  more  than 
likely  that  Mignard  had  no  connection 
whatever  with  this  portrait  of  Masson. 

R-D.  36.  Marie  Helyot.  The  following  states  are 
found :  — 

I.  The  lady’s  face  is  light  and  shows  but 
little  modelling;  it  is  almost  entirely  done 
in  stipple.  (M.F.A.) 

II.  The  plate  has  been  reworked  throughout, 
bringing  out  the  modelling  by  means  of 
many  short,  slight  strokes,  notably  about 
the  eyes  and  chin.  (M.F.A.) 
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R-D.  60.  Charles  Patin.  The  following  states  are 
found :  — 

I.  The  cloak  seen  behind  and  below  the 
fingers  of  the  left  hand  of  the  person¬ 
age  appears  faint  and  spotty,  owing  to 
the  absence  of  the  rich  shading  elsewhere 
adopted  for  that  garment.  (M.F.A.) 

II.  With  these  additional  shade  strokes. 
(M.F.A.) 
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NEW  ART  PUBLICATIONS 


THE  GRAPHIC  ARTS  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN 

Latest  special  number  of  The  Studio,  1917.  Profusely  illustrated. 

4to.  Paper ,  $2.50  net.  Boards ,  $3.00  net. 

This  latest  supplement  of  The  Studio  deals  with  Drawing,  Line- 
engraving,  Etching,  Mezzotint,  Aquatint,  Lithography,  Wood-engraving 
and  Color-printing. 

Mr.  Malcolm  C.  Salaman,  who  has  long  been  recognized  as  an  au¬ 
thoritative  writer  on  the  graphic  arts,  contributes  a  series  of  articles 
dealing  with  each  method  ;  while  no  effort  has  been  spared  to  make 
the  reproductions  as  perfect  and  as  representative  as  possible.  A  num¬ 
ber  of  plates  in  colors  exemplify  the  diverse  processes  of  the  color-print 
as  a  means  of  original  artistic  utterance. 


THE  STUDIO  YEAR-BOOK  OF 
DECORATIVE  ART,  1917 

Profusely  illustrated.  4to.  Paper ,  $2.50  net.  Cloth ,  3.00  net. 

A  complete  and  comprehensive  review  of  the  best  work  being  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  Decorative  and  Applied  Arts.  This  publication  is  not 
only  unique  but  will  be  found  of  the  utmost  value  as  a  guide  to  the 
construction,  decoration  and  equipment  of  the  home. 


FORM 

A  Quarterly  of  the  Arts.  (Number  II) 

Edited  by  J.  C.  SQUIRE.  American  edition  limited  to  250  copies,  each 
issue.  Yearly  subscription,  $ 10.00 .  Each  number,  $2.50. 

This  has  been  delayed,  owing  to  the  editor  having  been  called  up  for 
the  army.  The  following  is  a  list  of  some  of  the  contributors : 

Frank  Brangwyn,  Herbert  Cole,  Philip  Newton,  Austin  O.  Spare, 
Frederick  Carter,  W.  H.  Davies,  Charles  Marriott,  T.  Sturge  Moore, 
L.  Pearsall  Smith,  H.  J.  Massingham,  Gilbert  Cannan,  A.  L.  Huxley, 
John  Freeman,  Francis  Burrows.  A  novelty  is  the  inclusion  of  music 
by  B.  van  Diern  and  A.  J.  Rowan  Hamilton. 

JOHN  LANE  CO.  :  NEW  YORK 
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By  A.  E.  GALLATIN 


CERTAIN  CONTEMPORARIES: 
A  Set  of  Notes  in  Art  Criticism 

Essays  on  the  work  of  William  Glackens,  John 
Sloan,  Ernest  Lawson  and  other  contemporary 
American  painters.  Printed  in  a  limited  edi¬ 
tion  at  the  Merrvmount  Press.  Illustrated. 
$3.00  net. 

PAUL  MANSHIP:  A  Critical  Essay 
on  his  Sculpture  and  an  Iconography 

Printed  in  a  limited  edition  at  the  Merrymount 
Press.  Illustrated.  $5.00  net. 


“Mr.  Gallatin  is  always  readable  and  instructive,  for 
he  is  among  the  few  writers  who  combine  brilliant 
expression  with  sound  exposition  of  artistic  principles, 
and  can  convey  solid  facts  with  epigrammatic  charm 
and  terseness.”  —  The  Connoisseur. 


*John  Lane  Company ,  Publishers 
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Old  Christmas 

and  Other  Kentucky  Tales  in  Verse 

By  William  Aspenwall  Bradley 

“One  of  the  most  striking  contributions  to  American  poetry 
we  have  had  in  a  long  time.” — Bliss  Carman. 

“  There  is  a  wealth  of  delight  and  enjoyment  for  the  reader 
in  these  seventeen  tales  and  ballads.  .  .  .  One  reads  on  from  tale 
to  tale  with  a  breathless  interest  that  is  never  once  permitted  to 
flag.”  —  William  Stanley  Braithwaite  in  the  Boston  Transcript. 

$1.25  net 

Boston  Houghton  Mifflin  Company  New  York 
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Special  Offer  : 

6  months  for  one  dollar 


THE  HOUSE  BEAUTIFUL  magazine  helps  its 
readers  to  achieve  homes  that  are  distinctive,  artistic, 
satisfying.  Its  handsomely  illustrated  pages  are  filled 
each  month  with  pictures  and  descriptions  of  charming 
houses  from  all  over  the  country.  Its  articles,  written 
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scape  gardening,  are  an  invaluable  fund  of  practical 
information  for  anyone  planning  to  build,  remodel,  re¬ 
decorate,  or  buy  even  one  piece  of  good  furniture. 

If  you  are  interested  in  well  planned  houses,  delight¬ 
ful  yards  and  gardens,  harmonious  interiors,  rugs,  hang¬ 
ings,  lamps,  period  furniture,  arts  and  crafts,  old  china, 
collector’s  hobbies — in  any  of  the  countless  things  that  go 
into  the  making  of  a  satisfying  home,  you  will  find  THE 
HOUSE  BEAUTIFUL  a  helpful,  inspiring  friend. 


$2.50  a  year;  25  cents  a  copy 


THE  HOUSE  BEAUTIFUL 

THREE  PARK  STREET  BOSTON,  MASS. 
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THE  TWENTY  ONE  GALLERY 

Etchings,  lithographs,  engravings, 

bronzes, 

Exhibitions  of  modern  work. 


Applications  for  catalogues  of  etchings  by  Edgar  Wilson, 
F.  L.  Griggs,  etc.,  to  be  made  to 

THE  SECRETARY,  TWENTY  ONE  GALLERY, 

YORK  BUILDINGS,  ADELPHI,  LONDON  W.  C.  2 


MUSIC  AND  LIFE 


By  Thomas  Whitney  Surette 


Contents 

WHAT  IS  MUSIC?  MUSIC  FOR  CHILDREN 

THE  OPERA  COMMUNITY  MUSIC 

PUBLIC  SCHOOL  MUSIC  THE  SYMPHONY 

A  chapter  of  this  vital  and  inspiring  book  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  called  forth  these 
tmsolicited  endorse  me  tits. 


“  Your  article  has  given  me  much  pleasure  and  satisfaction. 
I  hope  you  will  follow  it  up  with  others  equally  illuminating, 
sane,  and  helpful.'’  —  Frank  Damrosch. 


“  I  have  been  quite  thrilled  by  your  fine  article  and  want  you 
to  know  how  much  I,  for  one,  echo  your  sentiment.”  — 

Harold  Bauer. 


$1.25  net 


HOUGHTON  MIFFLIN  COMPANY,  4  Park  St.,  BOSTON 
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Attractive  Gift  Books 


Modern  Water-Colour 

BY  ROM  ILLY  FEDDEN.  This  handbook  for  students  and  collectors 
contains  striking  and  informing  appreciations  of  contemporary  water-colorists. 
Attractively  illustrated  in  color,  with  reproductions  of  the  most  characteristic 
work  of  Sargent  and  other  notable  painters  in  water-color.  $ 2.00  net. 


The  Foundling  Prince 

And  Other  Tales  from  the  Roumanian 

BY  PETRE  ISPIRESCU.  Translated  and  Adapted  by  JULIA  COLLIER 
HARRIS  and  REA  IPCAR.  A  notable  contribution  to  our  knowledge 
of  folk-lore,  as  fascinating  as  the  “Arabian  Nights.”  Decorations  in  pen  and 
ink  by  Maurice  E.  Day.  Editio7i  limited  to  1000  copies  for  sale.  $4.00  net. 


Chicago 

TEXT  BY  H.  C.  CH  ATFIELD-TAYLOR.  PICTURES  BY  LESTER 
G.  HORNBY,  A  book  of  unique  interest  to  lovers  of  brilliant  writing  and 
beautiful  drawing.  Edition  limited  to  1000  copies  for  sale.  $7.50  net. 


A  Treasury  of  War  Poetry 

EDITED  BY  GEORGE  HERBERT  CLARKE.  “The  best  book  of  war 
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sented  are  Kipling,  Henry  van  Dyke,  Alfred  Noyes,  Rupert  Brooke,  Robert 
Bridges,  etc.  #1.25  net. 

The  Answering  Voice 

BY  SARA  TEASDALE.  One  hundred  love  lyrics  by  women.  “We  feel 
a  persona]  debt  of  gratitude  to  Miss  Teasdale  for  having  given  us  a  volume 
containing  so  much  beauty.” —  Town  and  Country.  $1.25  net. 

Poems  of 

Frank  Dempster  Sherman 

A  final  and  definitive  collection,  with  biographical  and  critical  introduction  by 
Clinton  Scollard.  Edition  limited  to  1000  copies  for  sale.  $5.00  net. 

Boston  HOUGHTON  MIFFLIN  COMPANY  New  York 
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A  Christmas  Suggestion 
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scription  to  The  Print  -  Collector  s 
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gether  with  an  appropriate  card  an¬ 
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The  annual  subscription  price  is 
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